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If humdrum business and gunpowder and the prosy lapse of 
centuries ‘have dulled the rich and brilliant colors of Chaucer’s 
knight, as Professor Manly showed a few years ago,’ no less have 
the revolutionary changes of five hundred years fretted away the 
web of associations which the poet’s pregnant allusiveness stirred 
in the minds of his friends as he limned his other pilgrims. It is 
not my pleasant fortune, however, to reveal high adventure and 
mysterious romance and splintered lances on stricken fields. I 
shall, on the contrary, merely uncover the career of one whose 
secret history, when unveiled, discloses a labyrinth of devious 
practise and scandalous high finance. 

The passage of time has probably dimmed the sharpness of line 
and the depth of color of few other pilgrims so completely as it 
has those of the Merchant, who was, as we shall discover, a much 
more imposing personage in the eyes of his creator than in those 
of the modern commentators. As he rode, high on horse, into the 
seuttling inn-yard of the Tabard, as he mounted to his wide 
chamber, and again as the officious Harry Bailly, with the assurance 
of a marshal in a hall, ushered him to his place near the head of 
the board, we may be certain that the Merchant’s anonymity did 
not prevent the folk of lesser degree from making way for such a 
solemn and imposing personage. 

The status of the Merchant in the social structure of his day 
can be understood only if we explore adequately the fruitful fields 
of documents which lie behind Hales’ note on Middelburgh.? In 


1 Manly, ‘‘A Knight Ther Was,’’ Transactions of the American Philologicat 
Association, XXXVIII (1907), pp. 89-107. 


2 Folia Literaria, p. 100; Athenaeum, April 8, 1893, p. 443. 
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this note, it will be remembered, Hales pointed out that Middel- 
burgh was the continental staple for wool from 1384 to 1388, and 
that the Prologue was therefore probably composed between those 
two dates. The real importance of the allusion, however, is not in 
the implication of a date, but in the revelation of the Merchant’s 
position in the national economy. For the significance of the refer- 
ence to the wool-staple is contained rather in the first part than in 
the second part of the word. 

From the thirteenth to the fifteenth century England was the 
world’s almost exclusive source of supply of the finest raw wool, 
and during these three hundred years wool, wool-fells, and hides 
constituted the principal, or staple,> articles of export from Eng- 
land. It was estimated about 1340 that the annual production of 
wool amounted to 40,000 sacks of 364 pounds each, of which the 
exportable surplus was 30,000 sacks.* Wool, hides, and wool-fells 
were exported in great quantities to the Baltic ports, to Spain, 
France, Italy, Brabant, Holland, and Zeeland, but principally to 
the cloth-manufacturing cities of Flanders, in one of which the 
Merchant had bought his beaver hat. 

As early as 1215 an export tax had been laid on wool. This, 
known as the Antiqua Custuma, had become definitely settled by 
1275 as a half mark (6s. 8d.) per sack.’ In order to expedite the 
collection of this tax, nine English cities were designated in 1297 
as the ports from which all wool must be exported.* To these the 
wool, purchased by the merchants at fairs or markets or on manors, 
was carried in carts. In the home staple towns the wool or other 
merchandise, after being weighed or counted, was sealed with the 
cocket seal by the collectors of the custom, and the tax was paid. 
After 1313 the shipment usually had to be conveyed to a compul- 
sory staple city beyond the sea, where, after it had again been 
weighed, and after the ‘‘letters of cocket’’ had been inspected as 


3 The staple articles also comprised lead, tin, butter, cheese, tallow, honey, 
feathers, and cloth. See Rolls of Parliament, 3, 278; Gross, Gild Merchant, 
I, p. 140, note 2; Rymer’s Foedera, V, vii, 116, 118. 

4 Barnes, ‘‘The Taxation of Wool, 1327-1348,’’ in Unwin, Finance and Trade 
under Edward III, p. 145, and p. 146, note 3. Cunningham, Growth of Eng- 
lish Industry and Commerce (5th ed., 1910), p. 314, and note 2, and p. 439. 
5 Hall, A History of the Custom-Revenue in England, I, p. 66; Lipson, 
Economic History of England, I, p. 522. 


6 Lipson, I, p. 472. 
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a check on the home officials, a certificate was sent to the exchequer, 
affirming that the cargo had been landed in conformity with the 
law. The merchandise was then placed on sale in the market main- 
tained for that purpose. These transactions are illustrated by the 
following documents: 

February 18, 1355, a protection and safe-conduct was granted 
to Maunfredinus de Sancto Sixto, merchant of Genoa, in taking 
110 pockets of wool from London to the staple at Winchester in 
ten carts, to be transported thence to foreign parts, and for the 
carts, carters, and wool.” 

The following letter patent was issued September 12, 1359: 
‘“Whereas the king, with the assent of his council, has ordained 
that his letters of cocket of wools, hides, and wool-fells exported, 
between collectors of customs and the masters of the ships wherein 
the wools are laden, shall be made indented, one part sealed with 
the cocket seal, and the other part sealed with the seals of the said 
masters; and that the said collectors shall have the parts of the 

indentures sealed by the masters at the exchequer on their account; 
and that the masters, when they come to Flanders, Holland, or 
Zeeland, shall deliver the other part to the governor of the liberties 
and privileges granted to merchants of England in those parts, for 
scrutiny, so that any wools, hides, or fells found uncocketed may 
be forfeited to the king, with the ships in which they are found, 
and the governor may send the said parts to the exchequer with 
the names of those exporting the wools, ete., at the end of the year; 
he has appointed John Malewayn, now governor of the said 
liberties, to receive the same from the masters in all ports and 
places on the sea in Flanders, Holland, and Zeeland, and make 
diligent scrutiny of all ships bringing wools, and seize as forfeit 
such wools as by the scrutiny and inspection of the said indentures 
shall be found to be not eustomed or cocketed, with the ships where- 
in these are found; during the king’s pleasure.’”* 

In September, 1353, the king and parliament, considering the 
great damage which had arisen from the staple being held out of 
the kingdom, determined that the staple for wool, hides, and wool- 
fells and lead, should forever be held in the following places, and 


7? Calendar of Patent Rolls 1354-58, p. 183. 
8 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1858-61, p. 285. 
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no others: New-Castle-upon-Tyne, York, Lincoln, Norwich, Win- 
chester, Canterbury, Chichester, Westminster, Exeter, Bristol, 
Carmarthen, Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and Drogheda. All staple 
goods were ordained to be brought to some one of these towns, 
where every sack and every serplar of wool, after being fairly 
weighed in the presence of the officers of the customs, were to be 
marked, and the quantity attested under the seal of the mayor of 
the staple, previous to being shipped. . . A person well skilled in 
the merchant law was to be elected annually for the office of mayor 
of each staple by the native and foreign merchants of the place, 
and also two constables.°® 

But the working of the wool staple involved more than the oper- 
ation of a fiscal expedient, devised to confine foreign conmimeree in 
fixed and well regulated channels so as to facilitate the evilection 
of a great part of the revenue of the crown. Its functioning dis- 
closes not only the royal collectors, but also a large body of re- 
sponsible and influential financiers and business men—the Mer- 
chants, as they were known, of the Staple.?° 

Although it may not be exactly correct to insist that a clear 
distinction always existed between the word ‘‘merchant’’ on the 
one hand, and words like ‘‘burgess,’’ ‘‘weaver,’’ ‘‘grosser,’’ or 
‘‘mercer’’ on the other—for we know of many merchants whose 
business was small, and there were ‘‘merchant tailors’’—still the 
word ‘‘merchant’’ was applied almost altogether, if not quite ex- 
clusively, to men who dealt wholesale in wool, cloth, wine, and 
money, and whose operations were intermunicipal or international. 
Foreign trade, commercial speculation, and some very uncanonical 
banking"! comprised the chief activities of the merchants. Peddling 
in small lots characterized the chapmen. Manufacturing and shop- 
keeping were the business of craftsmen and burgesses. 

The importance of the position of the greater merchants can 
hardly be overestimated. As Unwin points ovt,!* for some years 


® Extracts from Statute 2, 27 Edward III, as summarized in Macpherson, 
Annals of Commerce, I, p. 550. The full statute is in Rolls of Parliament, 
2, 246-251, and in Pickering’s Statutes at Large, II, pp. 78-96. 


10 Lipson, I, pp. 484-487; Gross, Gild Merchant, I, pp. 140-147. Ashley, 
English Economic History and Theory, I, part i, pp. 111-113. 

11 Ashley, I, part i, pp. 124-222; part ii, pp. 377-488. 

12 “‘The Estate of Merchants,’’ in Finance and Trade under Edward III, 
pp. 179-255. 
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the merchants threatened to become a separate estate of the ‘realm, 
with the power to grant subsidies on wool quite independently of 
the action of the Commons in Parliament. From 1336 to 1365 
Edward III was engaged in an almost constant struggle to increase 


- his revenue through negotiations conducted directly with the mer- 


chants trading in wool. Richard II depended very largely on the 
English merchants to raise his loans and conduct his fiscal policy.%* 

The staple as the center of an active trading organization of 
these merchants is revealed as early as 1313 by the Ordinance of 
the Staple.’* ‘‘The Mayor and Commonalty of the Merchants’’ 
are ordered to set up a fixed staple, to which all wool shipped 
abroad must be taken. In 1313 Richard Stury is named as Mayor 
of the Merchants of the Realm, and is also called Mayor of the 
Wool-staple.*® In 1318 John of Cherleton is called Mayor of the 
Merchants of England, and in 1321 and 1326 the same John is 
called Mayor of the Staple.’® 

The shipping of wool to a foreign staple—located in the thirteenth 
century at Dordrecht, Bruges or Antwerp'’—appears to have been 
optional with the shipper until 1313, though the convenience of a 
single near-by market, located in the principal consuming territory, 
undoubtedly influenced most merchants to trade there. After 
1313, with the exception of one or two short periods, the foreign 
staple was compulsory. Only a chart could adequately represent 
the kaleidoscopic history of the institution from 1285 to 1391, but 
it was held at seven different cities, and was changed or abolished 
or restored no fewer than twenty-one times.’* Those cities of record 
where it was held were Dordrecht, Bruges, Antwerp, Ardenbourg, 
St. Omer, Middelburgh, and Calais. After 1391 it remained per- 
manently at Calais until the recapture of that city by France in 
1558. 

That Chaucer’s reference to Middelburgh does not fix the date of 
the Prologue is evident from a number of entries in the records 


13 Hulbert, Chaucer’s Official Life, pp. 43-44; Bourne, English Merchants 
(2d ed., 1886), pp. 33-70. 


14 C. P. R. 1307-18, p. 591. 

15 Lipson, I, p. 484. 

16 Macpherson, I, p. 486 and note. 
17 Lipson, I, p. 472. 

16 Lipson, I, pp. 471-484. 
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which reveal the fact that many cargoes of wool were shipped to 
Middelburgh and other non-staple ports long before 1384. 

The citizens and burgesses in parliament petitioned in 1372 that 
those merchants who had exported their wool, ete., under letters 
patent of the king, as well to Middelburgh as elsewhere, contrary 
to the ordinance in the last parliament, be guaranteed against 
damage or loss, according to the terms of the letters patent, not- 
withstanding the statute.’® 

The king and his council pardoned Henry Werkman, merchant 
of Chichester, on December 10, 1372, for exceeding the terms of a 
license to load sixty sacks of wool in the port of Chichester and — 
to take them to Middelburgh in Zeeland or Dordrecht in Holland; 
the collectors had allowed him to load also 2,585 wool-fells, but he 
escaped punishment because he had paid the custom on the wool- 
fells.*° 

The Commons complained in 1375 that the staple of wools or- 
dained by Parliament at Calais was frequently violated by per- 
mits to export elsewhere, granted by the advice and with the 
collusion of the king’s secret advisers.”* 

The Good Parliament of 1376 convicted Richard Lyons, mer- 
chant of London, of having procured a large number of patents 
and letters of license, to his own great profit and advantage, as a 
result of which a vast quantity of wool, etc., was exported else- 
where than to Calais.”* 

Richard II in 1377 granted one recorded license to export wool 
elsewhere than to Calais.?* 

Moreover, in 1382 Parliament itself granted permission to mer- 
chants, native and foreign, to carry wool, ete., to any country ex- 
cept France until Michaelmas, 1383, if the Calais subsidy and 
custom were paid in advance.** 

Of course I do not intend to imply that the Proiogue to the 
Canterbury Tales was composed as early as 1372 or 1376, but it 


19 Rolls of Parliament, 2, 315 b. 

20 C. P. R. 1370-74, p. 225. 

21 Rolls of Parliament, 2, 323. 

22 Ibid., 2, 323 b. 

23 C. P. R. 1877-81, p. 75. See also Lipson, I, p. 481, note 3. 
24 5 Richard II, Statute 2, chapter 2.—Pickering, II, p. 249. 
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ought to be clear that no reliance can be placed on the commonly 
accepted inference of Hales. 

The home end of the Merchant’s trade route was the Orewelle, 
a river in the county of Suffolk. The wool port which Chaucer 
had in mind could seareely have been Harwich, as is often asserted 
by editors, but must have been Ipswich, which is several miles up 
the stream, on the north bank, in the county of Suffolk. Ipswich 
was named as a staple in 1297, 1313, 1320, 1338, 1364, and 1404. 
It was still a staple town in 1450 and in 1464.75 Ipswich was not 
named in the Statute of the Staple of 1353, which ‘‘forever’’ 
abolished the foreign staple, and established in its place a system 
of home staples. According to the plea of the men of Ipswich, 
as also according to the petition of the Commons, this nearly ruined 
all those omitted cities where staples had been held.?° Ipswich 
was, however, designated as an additional staple by an act of 1364.77 
It was obviously a staple on July 1, 1365, when Thomas Staple, the 
king’s sergeant-at-arms, and Hamo Colbrond were appointed to 
re-weigh all wool at eleven ports, including Ipswich.** That it 
continued as a wool port is shown by other documents, dated 1370, 
1371, 1374, 1375, 1377, and 1382, in some of which collectors or 
controllers of the custom and subsidy on wool were appointed for 
Ipswich, in some of which assignments are made of the subsidy on 
wool collected in that city.?® 

Harwich, on the other hand, is never mentioned as a wool port 
or as a staple city. 

Several entries in the records witness the dangers of the passage 
between Ipswich and Middelburgh. Because the French enemies 
of the king, in 1379, had, with many warships, made war against 
the northern coasts of England, the Earl of Northumberland and 
the Mayor of London were directed to arm two ships, two barges, 


25 For 1297, see Cal. Close Rolls 1296-1302, p. 86; for 1313, Ordinance of 
the Staple, C. P. R. 1307-13, p. 591; for 1320, Maepherson, I, p. 488; for 
1338, Ibid., I, p. 521; for 1364, Rolls of Parliament, 2, 288 a; for 1404, 
Ibid., 3, 555; for 1450, Ibid., 5, 208 b; for 1464, Ibid., 5, 563 b. 

26 Rolls of Parliament, 2, 189 a, and 253 a. 

27 Tbid., 2, 288 a. 

28 C. P. R. 1364-67, p. 150. 

29 C. P. R. 1870-74, pp. 23, 38; C. P. R. 1374-77, pp. 5-6, 93; C. C. RB. 
1377-81, p. 31; C. P. R. 1381-85, pp. 128, 360. 
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and two balengers for the keeping of the sea (‘‘pur la garde et 
tuicion du mier’’).*° 

That peril by land as well as by sea harassed the Merchant is 
shown by a document of the year 1385, when Nicolas Luke, mer- 
chant of Florence, loaded a ship at Middelburgh, bound for Eng- 
land, and was so closely chased at sea by certain of the king’s 
enemies that at Orewell, county of Suffolk, the crew left her and 
came ashore; whereupon divers evil-doers entered her when 
beached and took away her cargo, which they refused to restore.** 

Thomas site Mille, the king’s sergeant-at-arms, was appointed 
on January 15, 1387, to take the oaths of John atte More and his 
partners and the seamen whom the king had ordered with certain 
vessels of war to convoy certain ships laden with wools from the 
port of Orewell to the staple of Middelburgh with all convenient 
speed.*? 

The complexity of the business affairs of a fourteenth century 
merchant is probably nowhere better illustrated than in a writ of 
supersedeas of February 25, 1385, in which is revealed a series of 
dealings so involved that I suspect that the calendarer—or perhaps 
the seribe—has made a slight error. Robert Waleys, collector of 
the customs and subsidy at the port of Ipswich, has brought suit 
against William Malyn, formerly Robert’s bailiff and receiver at 
Ipswich. While occupying this office of trust William reeeived 
fourteen sacks eight stone of wool by the hands of John Kernynge, 
merchant, and Robert Cromme; £70 in coined money by the hands 
of William Salman; 40s. by the hands of Henry Irland; and 23s. 4d. 
by the hands of Richard Staunford of Caleys, to traffic withal. For 
these commodities and moneys William Malyn refuses to account 
to Robert Waleys, thereby preventing him from contenting the 
king of money and accounts to him due. Moreover, in order to 
block the suit against himself at the exchequer, William has sued 
a cunning bill against Robert in the Gildhall in London, alleging 
that Robert owes him an accounting for six serplars and one pocket 
of wool, namely three serplars and one pocket received at Ipswich, 
three serplars at Dordrecht in Holland, £20 of Thomas Heywarde, 


30 Rolls of Parliament, 3, 63. 
21 C. P. R. 1385-89, pp. 85-86. 
82 Ibid., p. 253. 
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citizen and merchant of London, at Middelburgh, and divers other 
parcels and matters.** 

Motley, and all its Elizabethan associations with fools, seems to 
us an inappropriate costume for the stately Merchant. But it was, 
in the fourteenth century, as well as later, quite the customary 
thing for members of every sort of gild or company to attire them- 
selves in parti-colored liveries on state occasions. 

In the sixth year of Richard II, on the oceasion of the procession 
of London crafts to meet and welcome the new queen, the dress 
of the goldsmiths is described as follows: 

‘‘Memorandum, that the Wednesday after the feast of the Epi- 
phany the mayor, aldermen, and commons were ordered to ride 
against the queen. .. And forasmuch as all the mysteries of the 
city had it in charge that they should not have vestures of other 
colours than red and black, the goldsmiths weve arrayed in the 
same colours. Notwithstanding, as all the other mysteries had 
divers conuzances, the said goldsmiths chose theirs, and did wear 
on the red of their dress bars of silver-work and powders of trefoils 
of silver; and each man of the same mystery, to the number of 
seven score, had upon the black part fine nouches of gold and 

The drapers’ company of London had the following regulation: 
‘‘All the company of the fellowship every (year or every second) 
year, after the advice of the said fellowship shall be clothed in a 
sute and livery, (that is to say) in that year that the livery is 
party, then to have no hoods, and if the clothing be of a colour, 
then to have hoods such as shall be assigned by all the whole 
fellowship. ’’** 

The grossers’ company of London wore searlet and green in 1414, 
scarlet and black in 1418, searlet and deep blue in 1428, and violet- 
in-grain and crimson in 1450.%¢ 

In 1444 Henry VI granted the leathersellers’ company of London 


33 C. C. R. 1381-85, p. 614. The error which I suspect consists in the im- 
plication in the cunning bill that William received the six serplars of wool 
from Robert. 


34 Herbert, Tistory of the Twelve Great Livery Companies of London, 
II, p. 217. 


25 Oath Book or Book of Ordinances of the Drapers of London, Ordinance 
3, 6 Henry V (1418). — A. H. Johnson, The Drapers of London, p. 264. 


36 Riley, Memorials of London, p. 612. 
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a new charter, which in a large initial letter at the top shows the 
king handing the charter to the members of the company. Of these 
there are eighteen pictured in colors, in five groups in the left 
hand margin. They are attired in a livery of party color, without 
hoods, of red on the left side, and blue on the right.*’ 

That the Merchants of the Staple wore a distinctive dress or 
livery is evident from the fact that in 1367 Edward III promised 
that the English merchants of the staple at Calais should be free 
from the custom and subsidy on all cloth sent to Calais, to be used 
for their own and their servants’ livery.** 

In the light of his connection with the wool trade and, in all 
probability, with the crown’s finances, as I shall presently show, 
the Merchent’s transactions in shields are capable of at least one 
other interpretation than that given so convincingly by Fliigel, 
even though on the face of the documents cited by Fliigel his ex- 
planation is reasonable enough.*® 

The quantity of money in fourteenth century England seems 
never to have been sufficient to carry on the business of the country 
with ease. Complaints of the scarcity of money were repeated 
year after year, as appears in petitions, ordinances, writs, and 
statutes.*° 

Numerous remedies were proposed: the export of coined money, 
bullion, and plate was again and again forbidden ;*1 merchants were, 
required to import a mark of bullion for every sack of wool ex- 
ported ;*? the importation of false, light, or clipped money was for- 
bidden ;** it was insisted that a certain amount of bullion must be 


37 The king and four members of the company are reproduced, but with 
much modification, in Herbert, Livery Companies, I, p. 63. The Herbert cut 
is reproduced in Hazlitt, Livery Companies of the City of London, p. 673. 
Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London, has a good facsimile in colors 
of a large part of the left hand side of the charter. The whole document 
is reproduced in facsimile in colors in W. H. Black, History of the Company 
of Leathersellers. 

28 Rymer’s Foedera, III, ii, p. 836; Unwin, Finance and Trade, p. 345. 

39 Anglia 24, pp. 474-5. 

40 Ruding, Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain (3d edition, 1840), 
I, pp. 192-247. 

41 Ibid., I, pp. 192, 231, 233, 242, et passim. 

42 Tbid., I, pp. 213, 216; Rolls of Parliament, 2, 105. 

43 Ruding, I, pp. 215, 216, 223. 
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coined for all wool exported ;** also for many classes of imports ;** 
alien merchants were required to take out of the country English . 
merchandise, and no money, in exchange for goods imported ;** the 
export of Peter’s pence was prohibited ;*” it was forbidden to melt 
down coined money in order to make vessels of gold or silver.*® 

Nevertheless the rapid breakdown of the village or manor 
economy, accompanied as it was by the growth of a rural money 
economy, the immense growth of domestic and foreign commerce, 
as evidenced by extensive records and by the increase in the size 
and importance of the cities, and the necessity of financing large 
armies in France and Flanders, were constantly emphasizing the 
demand for an expanding currency. The laws against the exporta- 
tion of money and bullion were constantly evaded, especially by 
papal emissaries and the subtle devices of traders, who hid money 
in bales of wool and at the bottom of barrels of fish. 

One piece of practical machinery that was devised to prevent the 
circulation of foreign money and to work against the export of 
English money, was the royal exchange. In 1335 the Statute of 
York provided for the establishment of exchanges at Dover, London, 
Yarmouth, Boston, and Hull, and William de la Pole, merchant 
prince and financier, was given general custody.*® Tables contain- 
ing the rates of exchange for foreign coins were hung upon the 
walls of the exchanges, and private persons were forbidden to make 
exchanges for profit. By the Statute of the Staple of 1353, ex- 
changes were established also at the home staple cities.°° When 
Ipswich was added to the list of home staples in 1364, there is no 
reason to doubt that the establishment of an exchange accompanied 
the granting of the privilege. 

That there was at almost any time plenty of chance for an un- 
scrupulous official to demand dishonest toll through exchanging is 
revealed in one of the complaints against Richard Lyons in 1376. 
He was convicted of exacting an illegal four pence on every pound 


44 Ibid., I, p. 237. 

45 Ibid., I, pp. 237, 238. 

46 Ibid., I, pp. 240, 251-53. 

47 Ibid., I, p. 232. 

48 Ibid., I, pp. 210, 245. 

49 Ibid., II, p. 140. 

50 Ibid., II, p. 141; Macpherson, I, p. 548. 
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of money by way of exchange (‘‘par voie d’eschiange’’) from Lom- 
bard merchants and others, the greater part of the money so raised 
never being paid to the king.*! Richard, evidently a farmer of the 
royal exchange, was apparently selling shields and florins at a high- 
ly profitable rate. 

The words ‘‘bargain’’ and ‘‘chevisance’’ were in very bad repute 
in Chaucer’s day. ‘‘Barganers and okerars and lufars of simonee’’ 
are put into one category in the Towneley Plays.®* ‘‘Chevisance,”’ 
as Fliigel has shown, was a convenient cireumlocution for usury. 

To what extent the Merchant’s bargains and chevisances were 
mere private business matters, and to what extent they involved 
him in the national finances, is not absolutely certain, but there is 
some evidence in favor of the latter view. 

The part played by the merchants in the taxation of wool, 
especially through loans and advances on the maletolte or subsidy,** 
is now well understood by students of the fiseal and constitutional 
history of England. As I have already said, from 1336 to 1359 
the merehants again and again threatened to become a separate 
estate of the realm, with constitutional power to vote the king a 
subsidy on wool. At least twenty assemblies of merchants were 
called by Edward III to discuss and act upon the possibilities of 
financing his French campaigns through the taxation and the pur- 
veyance and the monopolistie sale of wool. From 1338 to 1353 the 
exportation was usually in the hands of syndicates of merchants, 
which had a shifting membership, but in which there was a fairly 
constant group of about a dozen of the most powerful capitalists, 
and perhaps a score of others of very considerable importance.™* 
This monopolistic method of doing business reached its culmination 
in the establishment of the Calais staple in 1363. This ‘‘ placed 


practically all the export trade of the country under the control 


of a corporation of merchants chosen by the king from the ruling 


51 Rolls of Parliament, 2, 323-4. 

52 313. 

53 The amount of the tax above the custom of 6s. 8d. per sack, if exacted 
without parliamentary sanction, was called a maletolte; if collected with the 


consent of the commons, it was called a subsidy. -—Hall, Custom-Revenue, 
I, pp. 77-78. 


54 Unwin, Finance and Trade, pp. 191 ff. 
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class in the chief trading centres which displaced the municipality 
of Calais and received power to levy a new tax on wool.’’®® 

- The huge ‘‘floating debt,’’ as we would eall it, of Edward III 
began with his Scottish wars in 1327, and was steadily increased 
after he began to require unprecedented sums for his campaigns 
in France. In 1338, after negotiating with the assemblies of mer- 
chants and with parliament for a grant of 40s. a sack on wool, and 
after securing great sums in advance of the collection of his taxes 
from the Italian banking companies, the Bardi and the Peruzzi, 
as well as from native merchants, the king seized over 11,000 sacks 
of wool at Dordrecht, giving the owners only acknowledgements of 
indebtedness, which they were to recover through exemption from 
the payment of future subsidies. Henceforth Edward’s financial 
policy was a sorry succession of further borrowings in anticipation 
of future subsidies, and of efforts to postpone the realization of all 
exemptions. The debts to the Bardi and the Peruzzi were event- 
ually repudiated in 1345. The acknowledgements of debts to 
English merchants were apparently sold and resold, settling always 
into fewer and fewer hands. The Dordrecht debt, amounting to 
£65,000, is referred to as unpaid in 1348. In 1356 the Londoners 
seem to have held £60,000 of it.°* In 1373 much of it seems to have 
been still outstanding, as appears from a petition of the heirs and 
executors of the merchants who had owned the wool.*” 

It seems not at all unlikely that this debt, among others, was the 
occasion of the complaint by the Commons of the Good Parliament 
in 1376, when they said: ‘‘Since the king has been debtor of record 
to divers persons for very large sums, certain persons, with the 
assent and collusion of the king’s secret advisers, have bargained 
(ont fait bargainer) for most of such debts, some for the tenth 
penny, some for the twentieth or hundredth penny, and have 
secured payment in full from the king.’’** One of the persons so 
accused was Richard Lyons, merchant of London. 

Another bit from the same bill of complaint is illuminating: 
‘“Since the king has had need of divers sums of money for his wars 
and other purposes, certain persons, with the assent and collusion 


55 Ibid., p. 246. 

56 Ibid., p. 240; and see Index, s. v. Dordrecht. 
57 Rolls of Parliament, 2, 312. 

58 Ibid., 2, 323 b. 
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of the king’s secret advisers, have made chevysances at the need of 
the king of divers sums by way of usury, receiving greater sums 
than were furnished him. Of which chevysances, and of the profits 
arising therefrom, the said secret advisers of the king have been 
partners, to the great deceit and grievous damage of the king.’’** 
There is at least one record of the lending of a ‘‘great’’ sum of 
money to the king by a merchant of Ipswich. September 18, 1377, 
the collectors of the customs and subsidy at Ipswich were ordered 
to permit Gilbert Boulge of Ipswich to ship thirty-two sacks of 
wool without paying the subsidy, in repayment of the ‘‘great’’ 
loan.*® Merchants of the Staple, some of them from Ipswich, con- 
tinued as late as 1450 to lend money to the king and to secure re- 
payment by exemption from payment of the subsidy on wool. 
It is possible, I believe, to explain the Merchant’s success in con- 
cealing his debts only on the assumption that he was one of those 
persons who were deeply involved in the national finances. The 
official registration of private debts, together with the pledges and 
securities, before the mayor and bailiffs, had been the rule, at first 
in the case of specified cities, and afterwards in all cities, for a 
hundred years.** The mayor and constables of the staple in home 
staple cities were also designated as official registrars of debts under 
the seals of their offices by the Statute of the Staple in 1353. It 
seems certain therefore that the Merchant stood small chance of 
manipulating his accounts and business so as to ‘conceal his in- 
solvency, if Chaucer’s allusion is simply to his private business. 
On the other hand, merchants alien or native who farmed or 
collected the taxes, and who lent or advanced money to the crown, 
usually became so deeply involved on both sides of their transac- 
tions that the skill of even such a book-keeping century as the 
fourteenth was frequently unable to straighten out their accounts. 


Unjust as Edward III’s repudiation of his debts to the Bardi. 


and the Peruzzi certainly was in 1345, he was able to color his 


59 Ibid., 2, 323 b. 


60 C. C. R. 1877-81, p. 31. Gilbert Blaunchard of Bouche or Bouge is also 
named in C. P. R. 1367-70, p. 443. Of course I do not intend to imply that 
Gilbert was Chaucer’s Merchant. 


61 Rolls of Parliament, 5, 208. 
62 Lipson, I, p. 264; Cunningham, p. 281, note 4. 


63 27 Edward III, Statute 2, chapter 9. —Pickering, II, p. 85; Lipson, 
I, p. 480, note 1. 
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action with the plea that the bankers owed him a large sum of 
money which they had collected for him, and for which they could 
not account in the audit of their affairs.* That the English mer- 
chants, named the ‘‘ King’s merchants,’’ were little more scrupulous 
or fortunate in distinguishing between the king’s moneys and their 
own appears from a series of entries in the patent rolls between 
1348 and 1356. On October 22, 1352, for example, a protection 
was granted to Walter de Chiriton, Thomas de Swonlund, Gilbert 
de Wendlyngburgh, William de Melchebourn, and a number of 
other merchants, farmers of the custom and subsidy, ‘‘who are 
held to the king in great sums of money at the exchequer.’’ A new 
protection in the same terms was issued May 1, 1354, and was 
continued twice until 1356. 

The manner in which a fairly honorable royal official used the 
king’s moneys in his own business is illustrated by the plight in 
which, as we have seen, Robert Waleys found himself when William 
Malyn’s peculations left Robert without the means to satisfy the 
exchequer with the sums of money which he had gathered as col- 
lector of the custom and subsidy at Ipswich. 

Lastly, we find a request made by the Commons in the first par- 
liament of Henry IV, in 1399, that an inquiry be made concerning 
those who have borrowed money in the name of King Richard, but 
who have paid none of the money to the king.®” 

Chaucer’s explicit denial of knowledge of the name of the Mer- 
chant, which has puzzled or misled several commentators, may 
now be made intelligible against this background of facts. Car- 
penter says, ‘‘But introduces an unexpected clause; one would 
expect that being a worthy man, his name would be known.’’ Pol- 
lard believes that contempt for the tradesmen is implied in the line. 
Liddell asks, ‘‘Does Chaucer insinuate, ‘It wasn’t worth while to 
learn his name, for he was just a merchant like another’ ?”’ 

Geoffrey Chaucer, friend and official associate of the greatest 
London merchants, son of an importer and wholesaler of wine, 


64 Russell, ‘‘Societies of the Bardi and Peruzzi,’’ in Unwin, Finance and 
Trade, pp. 119-128. 

65 C. P. R. 1348-50, pp. 50, 505, 559; C. P. R. 1350-54, pp. 2-3; C. P. R. 
1354-58, pp. 34, 300, 369. 

66 See above, pp. 8-9. 

67 Rolls of Parliament, 3, 439 b. 
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controller of the custom on wool at the port of London from 1374 
to 1386, with custody of part of the cocket seal, and member 
of the House of Commons, was unquestionably familiar with the 
conditions of which we have caught such revealing glimpses in the 
records, as well as with the careers of many merchants who were 
guilty of practices paralleled by those of Richard Lyons—who, 
after all, was only a victim of political spite. After so mordant a 
sketch of so eminent a character, and with the suspicion that too 
many shrewd readers might leap at a ready identification, it is 
easy to understand why a tactful writer should hasten to conclude 
with an alibi: 
‘‘But sooth to seyn, I noot how men hym ealle.”’ 
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THE VATICAN MANUSCRIPT OF CAESAR, 
PLINY, AND SALLUST AND THE 
LIBRARY OF CORBIE 


By B. L. ULLMAN 


University of Iowa 


The Vatican manuscript lat. 3864 contains Cesar’s Gallic War, 
the Cronica Iulii Caesaris, also known as the Cosmographia of 
Aethieus Hister, four books of Pliny’s Letters, and excerpts of 
orations and letters from Sallust’s Histories and Wars, and from 
the Suasoriae.. It is an important manuscript for the three 
classical authors, especially for Sallust, as it gives portions not 
found in any other manuscript. It is known as V for Pliny and 
Sallust and M or R for Cesar. 

Chatelain gives a facsimile of a page of the manuscript in his 
Paléographie des Classiques Latins (pl. 54) and says in his de- 
scription: ‘‘provenant du monastére de Corbie.’’ In the Table of 
Contents he labels it as Corbeiensis, as he does again in repro- 
ducing a page of the Pliny (pl. 144.1). He does not give the evi- 
dence for this origin nor have I been able to find any elsewhere, 
but it is clear from his caution at other times that it must be 
strong. Apparently he was not judging by the script. I had 
thought that perhaps, like Paris. 6796 (Pliny the Elder) it con- 
tains the note ‘‘Liber Sancti Petri Corbeie’’ (Chatelain pl. 140), 
or something similar, but an examination of the manuscript by 
Mer. Mereati and Mr. H. J. Leon, Sheldon Fellow of Harvard 
University, (through the kindness of Professor E. K. Rand) failed 
to disclose any such inscription. Chatelain generally gives the 
evidence when he makes an attribution. Other Corbie manu- 
scripts given by him are on plates 75.2, 161.1, 161.2. When there 
is the slightest doubt he inserts a question mark. So, e. g., on 
pl. 151.1 the Martial manuscript Paris. 8067 (Corbeiensis?), on 
pl. 79.2 the Horace manuscript Bruxellensis 9776 (Gemblacensis?). 
But the most striking example of his caution is on pl. 145, con- 
taining Laur. XLVII.36 (Corveiensis?) and Laur. LXVIII.1 


1 Regarded as Sallustian by the latest editor, A. Kurfess, in the Teubner 
edition of 1920. 
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(Corveiensis?). The former is a Pliny, the latter a Tacitus. 
There is some doubt about the former, as we shall see, but there 
can searcely be any now that the latter came from Corvey. So it 
would almost seem, in spite of the silence of Hauler? and Detlefsen*® 


in their detailed descriptions of V, that Chatelain had positive 


evidence of its former sojourn in Corbie. Furthermore, Holder 
in his edition of Cesar (which antedates Chatelain) categorically 
calls it (p. VI) olim Corbeiensis, in which he is followed by Kiibler. 
Whether the evidence has by chance been omitted by all who have 
written on the manuscript or whether it is to be found in some 
of the literature inaccessible to me remains uncertain. 

It should be noted that in the Pliny V is closely related to M 
(Laur. XLVII.36). Now M, according to Keil in his critical edi- 
tion of Pliny, is in the same hand as a Tacitus in the same library 
(Laur. LXVIII.1) and was originally bound with itt The Taci- 
tus, and therefore also the Pliny, was probably brought from 
Corvey in 1508. Thus far Keil. As Corvey was founded by 
monks from Corbie, it is natural to think of associating V (a close 
relative of M), or their archetype, with Corbie. 

But the purpose of this note is to show that V is referred to 
in early catalogs of the Corbie library. It should be stated at 
once that it would have been almost impossible to discover this 
fact unless someone had previously associated the manuscript with 
Corbie. Three catalogs of the library are extant, one (fragmen- 
tary) of the eleventh century, one of the twelfth century, and 
one of the thirteenth century. These were published by Delisle, 
most recently in Le Cabinet des Manuscrits, II, 427 ff. They 
are reprinted by G. Becker in his Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui, 
the third being his no. 136. The following entries appear in this 


catalog : 
191 historia Gaii Cesaris belli Gallici 
192 Cronica eiusdem cum quibusdam epistolis 


It occurred to me that although Delisle gives 191 and 192 as 


2 Wiener St. 17. 122 ff. 

8 Philol. 17. 649 ff. 

4 Chatelain (pl. 145) thinks that the hands are not the same, and judging 
from the facsimile which he gives I agree with him. But there is strong 
reason for believing that the manuscripts were once bound together. Cf. P. 
Lehmann, Corveyer Studien (1919), p. 38 (of Laur. LXVIII.I): ‘‘ Nicht vom 
selben Schreiber, aber in derselben Schreibstube wie der Plinius Laur. XLVII. 
36.’? 
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separate items they may have been intended together. It is clear 
that this catalog or Delisle’s report of it is not always to be 
trusted in the division of the items. Fotheringham in the intro- 
duction to Jerome’s Version of the Chronicle of Eusebius Repro- 
duction in Collotype (Oxford, 1905), p. 59, shows convincingly 
that two other items grouped together in this catalog have no con- 
nection with each other and are separately grouped in the earlier 
catalog. Again Delisle says (p. 439, n. 1.) that he fears his division 
of certain items is incorrect (he did not copy the catalog himself). 
He also reproaches Mai with incorrectness in division of the items. 
He argues several times from the contents of an existing manu- 
script exacily as I do below. 

Now V contains Cesar, followed by the Cronica Iulii Caesaris, 
some of the letters of Pliny, and letters and orations excerpted 
from Sallust. Cum quibusdam epistolis may refer to these letters. 
It may be noted that V contains only four books of Pliny, and, 
as Keil observed (p. VIII), it never contained any more, as there 
is a blank space of more than a page at the end of the Pliny. 
Does the catalog entry refer to V or some related manuscript? 
Thus far we can merely ask the question.» Now for evidence 
which will allow us to make a positive assertion. In V there is 
prefixed an old table of contents which reads:* ‘‘Codex in quo 
historia Gai cesaris belli Gallici libri VIII et in eodem cronica 
eiusdem et in eodem epistolarum G. plinij cecilij secundi libri 
IIIIor. Et in eodem orationes et epistole ex libris historiarum 
salustij.’’ The exact agreement of item 191 and the first part of 
192 with this description makes it certain that V is the manu- 
script described in 191 and 192. The agreement is all the more 
striking when it is noted that no manuscript of Cesar, not even 
the Vatican manuscript itself, has, as far as I am able to discover, 
a title exactly like that in item 191.7. The Vatican manuscript and 


5 I made the suggestion to Professor E. T. Merrill some years ago and he 
quoted it in an article in Classical Philology, X, 23. Through an inad- 
vertence, however, he has Korvey for Corbie. 

6 Hauler, op. cit., p. 127, n. 8; Detlefsen, op. cit., p. 650. The former re- 
ports ij, as given above, the latter, # Even if Hauler is right, we need 
not hesitate to attribute the hand to the thirteenth century, as mentioned 
below. 

7 The title ‘‘cronica eiusdem’’ was taken from a now erased title on f. 74 v, 
which, according to Detlefsen, once read ‘‘Chronica G. Iuli Caesaris,’’ or, 
according to Hauler, ‘‘cronica Iulii caesaris.’’ 
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B have ‘‘Incipiunt libri gaii caesaris belli gallici iuliani de narra- 
tione temporum,’’ A has ‘‘Ineipit liber gaii cesaris belli gallici 
juliani de narratione temporum. Incipit liber suetonii.’? T and 
U have ‘‘Incipiunt libri gaii iulii caesaris belli gallici de narra- 
tione temporum.’’ Many others have the same or similar titles. 
Only one of the many manuscripts reported by Schneider* has a 
title involving the word historia, and then in the form ‘‘C. Tulii 
Caesaris historiae belli Gallici a se confecti.’’ 

But how shall we explain the fact that item 192 does not men- 
tion Pliny and Sallust specifically? This must be due to the lazi- 
ness or haste of the compiler of the catalog. There is plenty of 
evidence of similar treatment of other items. For example, no. 
315 gives merely Terentius. The twelfth century catalog (Becker 
79) has as item 291 (Delisle 287) Terentii liber et in eodem dis- 
putatio Karoli et Albini. Becker is probably right in identifying 
this with no. 315 of the later catalog. The later catalog has (107) 
De temporibus; the same manuscript in the earlier catalog, ac- 
cording to Delisle (Bibl. de l’école des chartes s. 5, tome I, 1860, 
p. 499 ff.) and Becker, is described as (73) Beda de temporibus, 
et in eodem ars Donati, et Beda de metrica arte, et epigrammata 
Prosperi. On the other hand, the earlier catalog is sometimes less 
complete. So I venture to identify (Becker is silent here) no. 
217 of this catalog (Lucanus et in eodem auctores plurimi) with no. 
323 of the later catalog (Lucanus, Martialis, Statius).° Even 
more striking is the case of items 258 bis-268 in the later catalog, 
containing the lives of a great many saints, mentioned in detail. 
The earlier catalog merely gives (Delisle 308, Becker 312) : Vitae 
vel passiones sanctorum apostolorum, martirum et confessorum seu 
virginum, per viginti volumina. The identification is made by 
Delisle in Bibl. de l’école des chartes, loc. cit. 


That the compiler of the thirteenth-century catalog made use of a — 


table of contents when he found one is shewn by Delisle (Le 
cabinet des manuscrits, II, 107). Paris. lat. 12208, formerly at 
Corbie, has a table of contents worded thus: In hoc volumine con- 


8 Apparatus criticti ad Caesaris commentarios pertinentis specimen, Strass- 
burg progr., 1839. 


® While it is not material to the present argument, I might add here that 
I think that no. 214 of the earlier catalog (Lucant quedam pars ect in eodem 
quedam pars Virgilii) is to be identified with no. 319 of the later catalog 
(Lucanus. Eneis. Fulgentius super Eneidos.) 
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tinentur hi libri Augustini: de natura et origine animae ad Rena- 
tum liber I. Ad Petrum liber I. De conjugiis adulterinis ad Pol- 
lentium libri IT. De jejunio sabbati ad Casulanum liber I. Contra 
adversarium legis et prophetarum libri IT. Delisle points out that 
the description here given was copied in the Corbie catalog: De 
natura et origine anime liber unus. Ad Petrum liber unus. De 
adulterinis conjugtis libri duo. De observatione jejuni liber unus. 
Contra adversarium legis et prophetarum libri duo. It is signifi- 
cant for our point that the catalog differs from the manuscript 
chiefly in being briefer. The same thing is true of Paris. lat. 12210 
as compared with the catalog entry. 

Is there any trace of our manuscript in the earlier catalog? 
No. 167 Gai Cesaris historia is identified by Becker with our 191. 
He is no doubt right in this. It will be noticed that the title is 
briefer and not in the exact order of the table of contents of V. 
There is no mention of the Cronica or anything corresponding to 
our item 192. The explanation is that in this case the earlier 
catalog is briefer. It shortens the title of the Cesar and ignores 
the other works which follow the Cesar. Parallels for such brev- 
ity were found in the manuscripts of Lucan and the lives of the 
saints mentioned above. This explanation therefore harmonizes 
with our view that items 191 and 192 of the later catalog are to 
be treated as one. 

Detlefsen’® states that the table of contents in V is in a hand 
of the thirteenth century. The Corbie catalog which quotes this 
table also dates from that time. It is possible that the table 
was compiled as a preliminary aid to the compilation of the cata- 
log. It will be remembered that the earlier catalog, apparently 
antedating the table, does not agree with the wording of the table. 
It would be interesting to investigate the script and date of tables 
of contents found in other Corbie manuscripts and to compare 
them with the catalog entries. 

According to Detlefsen, the three main parts of the manuscript 
have separate sets of signatures. From this fact he argues that 
the parts were not bound together until the time of the table of 
contents. This, of course, does not follow. The table of contents 


10 Loc. ctt. 
11 Delisle, Bibl., ete., p. 395: ‘*commencement du treizi¢me siécle;’’ p. 499: 
‘“vers 12007’? 
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is a terminus ante quem, not a terminus post quem. It should 
not be argued that the twelfth-ecentury catalog, with its reference 
to Cesar only, shows that the three parts were still separate. In 
that case the catalog should show separate entries for Pliny and 
Sallust. Detlefsen admits that the three parts were written at 
the same time and place and perhaps by the same scribe. Others 
assert that the whole manuscript is in one hand. The pages of 
Pliny and Sallust given by Chatelain seem to Professor Rand and 
me to have been written by the same scribe. | 

Whether our manuscript was written at Corbie is another ques- 
tion. Hauler’? suggests that it was written at Fleury, which he 
thinks was the center of the Sallust tradition and in part of the 
Cesar: tradition. This suggestion, however, is no more than a 
possibility. 

Professor Rand has suggested to me that V may have been 
written in the neighborhood of Tours, judging merely from the 
one page reproduced in Chatelain. He points out, however, that 
if it was written at Tours itself the manuscript may have gone to 
Corbie at once, since relations between the two monasteries were 
close at the time, as shown by the fact that the Vatican Livy was 
copied at Tours from the Puteanus, lent by Corbie. 


12 Loe. cit. 


BETWEEN THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER 
AND THE SEASONS 


By N. S. THomMpson 
University of Iowa 


A considerable part of the devotional poetry written in England 
during the early seventeenth century comes to the reader of the 
twentieth almost totally devoid either of historical or literary in- 
terest. Two little volumes, however, now very rare, written by a 
Seotechman named Robert Farlie and published in London in 1638, 
possess for the lover of old books a real charm of their own and 
suggest for the student interesting literary relationships. One is 
a little collection of emblems entitled Lychnocausia, sive Moralia 
Facum Emblemata. The other, Kalendarium Humanae Vitae; 
The Kalender of Mans Life, consists of poems on the twelve months 
of the year, written in both Latin and English, and grouped ac- 
cording to the seasons. This volume, too, like the emblem book, 
is illustrated by quaint woodcuts, and belongs, at least in part, to 
the popular emblem literature of the day. 

Strange to say, practically nothing is known of Farlie, the author, 
save the fact, communicated on his title-pages, that he was a 
Seotchman. The ordinary biographical dictionaries say nothing of 
him, and in several histories of Scottish literature, such as David 
Irving’s The Lives of the Scottish Poets, he is mentioned simply 
as the author of these two books and of a third, Naulogia, sive In- 
venta Navis.1_ In such eases of obscurity, clues are often furnished 
in dedications or commendatory poems prefixed to the volume. But 
here again little help is derived. The dedications to Robert Carr, 
Duke of Somerset, are quite conventional, and the several friends 
who wrote in praise of Farlie’s work said nothing to clear away 
the mystery. John Hooper, who wrote one address, professed that 
no man, unacquainted with Farlie’s genius, would have expected 
poetry of such merit from Seotland. Christopher Drayton de- 
clared that the emblems would remain ‘‘bright shining Tapers to 
Eternity.’’ Thomas Beedome, William Povey, and Edmund Cole- 
man have much the same to say. But of them all we know only 


1 Lwes of the Scottish Poets. Edinburgh, 1804. Vol. IT, p. 293. 
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Beedome, the author of Poems Divine and Humane. Possibly 
nothing further can be disclosed of Robert Farlie than the fact of 
his Scotch descent.” 

The Lychnocausia is one of the later, specialized emblem books 
devised to reawaken the already waning interest of the public. 
Like Philip Ayres’s Emblemes of Love, in which each picture rep- 
resents, after some guise or other, the well known figure of Cupid, 
Farlie’s emblems all center about some instrument of light, such 
as the candle or lanthorn or beacon. The strange-sounding Greek 
word on the title-page means ‘‘the lighting of lamps,’’ a title that 
John Keble used much later for one group of his contributions to 
Lyra Apostolica. About the margins of the title-page these various 
bearers of light are depicted, while the poem on the page adjoin- 
ing, points out the moral that they teach. This moral is then 
stressed, in one phase or other, in all the fifty odd emblems that 
make up the volume. 

It is my intention soon to treat the Lychnocausia more fully in 
its relation to the general history of emblems. Hence little need 
be said of it here; for, when once its plan is understood, the con- 
tents are obvious enough. One of its poems relates how the Greeks, 
on their way home from Troy, were misled by signal lights 
treacherously placed over dangerous reefs, and suffered shipwreck. 
From that experience this moral is drawn: 

Whilst we unto our wisht-for Country goe, 

This lifes feirce billowes tosse us to and fro. 
Or another woodcut, for the motto, ‘‘Si tu foris, Ego domi — If 
thou abroad, I at home,’’ is followed by a poem which might arouse 
to-day more protest than interest. It pictures domestic life: 


The hardy husband from his house goes forth 
Seeking to compasse businesse of worth. 


2 The name was not at all uncommon at the time. In the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1606 and again in 1624 a Robert Fairlie was enrolled. A Catalogue 
of the Graduates ... of the Unwersity of Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 1858. Pp. 
22 and 39. At King’s College, Cambridge, a Robert Farlie matriculated in 
1601 and received his Bachelor’s Degree in 1605-6. The Book of Matriculations 
and Degrees. Cambridge, 1913. Pp. 243 and 270. Farlie’s literary friends, 
apparently, were Englishmen. From his poems on Oxford and Cambridge in 
Lychnocausia, we infer that he had a chief interest in the English universities. 
The seal of Cambridge, moreover, that is printed to accompany the poem, 
bears the words, ‘‘Alma Mater.’’ Finally, the poet who signed himself ‘‘H. 
M.’’, after one of the commendatory poems, may have been Henry More, the 
Cambridge Platonist and poet. 
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He sailes by rockes and sands, earely and late 
He toiles, and seekes to purchase an estate: 
The wife at home much like a snaile she sits 
On hous-wifry employing all her wits. 

The second volume is possibly of greater significance. It, too, 
has a quaint pictorial title-page that plainly shows the nature of 
the book. Across the top run two landscapes, one of a sunny field 
in the spring time, the other of a rugged stretch of land on a 
clouded summer’s day. The two are separated by a circular inset, 
showing a human head and a death’s head, and bearing the warn- 
ing, ‘‘Memento Mori.’’ Below, running vertically on either side 
of the title, are symbolical representations of the four seasons. An 
old man, for example, dressed in fur hat and heavy cloak, and 
seated before an open fire, represents winter; for the motto under- 
neath is: ‘‘Winter hath gray haires.’’ Autumn is symbolized by 
.the picture of a man holding in one hand a cup, into which he 
seems to be crushing some grapes, while behind him waves a field 
of ripened grain. The motto reads: ‘‘And the Barnes were full.’’ 
Apparently, the author aimed to impart something of the old lesson 
of the Dance of Death in new garb, with the seasons of the year 
as the basis of his symbolism. 

The Kalendarium Humanae Vitae, to put it briefly, stands half- 
way between Spenser’s Shepheards Calender and Thomson’s 
Seasons. Farlie may, or may not, have known the earlier chronicles 
of the rusties’ year, like the Kalendrier et Compost des Bergers, 
which Pynson published in an English rendering in 1506. Nothing 
in this farming manual served his purpose in the least. Spenser’s 
poem, however, which was the first to handle the seasons of the 
year poetically, offered more definite suggestions. But where the 
Shepheards Calender had rude pictures for each month of the 
year, which were arranged in unbroken sequential order, Farlie’s 
Kalendarium groups its twelve poems in four sets according to the 
seasons, and the pictures, as a general thing, are placed only be- 
fore these larger divisions. Farlie stands, therefore, as the follower 
of Spenser in his poetic treatment of the months, and as the fore- 
runner of the later Scotch poet, James Thomson, in his grouping 
of these months in seasons and in his moralizing on the varying 
aspects of the year. 

If Farlie was acquainted with the Shepheards Calender, as he 
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must have been, Spenser’s poem for December furnished him with 
the fundamental idea for his series of poems. In it, we are told, 
Colin ‘‘proportioneth his life to the foure seasons of the yeare;’’ 
he compares ‘‘his youthe to the spring time, when he was fresh 
and free from loves follye’’; his manhood ‘‘to the summer, which, 
he sayth, was consumed with greate heate and_excessive drouth’’ 
caused by love’s passion; his riper years ‘‘to an unseasonable 
harveste’’; and his latter age ‘‘to winters chyll and frostie season, 
now drawing neare to his last ende.’’ Such, too, is Farlie’s plan. 
The spring months are taken to typify the childhood and youth 
of man: 


Mans Childhood is his May; wherein he playes, 

And wantonly beguiles his carelesse dayes: 

Then lookes he like an Angell, had he wings, 

He is the prettiest ’mongst a thousand things. 
In the same fashion the summer months represent early manhood :* 

So man in leavned age, and youthfull prime 

Gives passions most violent for a time; 

Tinder nor flaxe takes not with Vulcanes ire 

More quickely, than youths bloods set on fire. 
Just as naturally, Autumn betokens middle age, while man’s last 
years are compared to December, when 

The dayes halfe-shortned more and more decrease, 

The nights extended and the Light growes lesse. 
The whole plan is exactly that of Spenser; but the attitude of the 
two poets is different. Spenser’s feeling is purely pagan. His 
shepherd laments the approach of age, and a tender melancholy 
pervades the picture, which closes: 

Winter is come, that blowes the balefull breath, 

And after winter commeth timely death. 
All is in perfect keeping. Farlie looks on death with the assurance 
of a Christian. There is less true feeling in his lines, and less 
artistry in handling of mood, but more dogma, which leads to the 
poet’s resolve : 

So let me be dissolv’d, to be with Thee, 

Our Father, Lord, to see. 
As I hope soon to show, Spenser’s poem betrays his early in- 

terest in the emblem books. But his work is only an approximation 
of that literary type. The emblems that are assigned to his charac- 
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ters after each poem would have been called normally in his own 
day mots, and the pictures are illustrative rather than symbolical. 
Some of the little woodeuts that adorn Farlie’s volume are also 
illustrative; but others are more strictly emblems. For spring 
there are two pictures, one of a shepherd holding up a budding 
sprig, the other of a ploughman; the first is allegorical, the second 
merely pictorial, as these mottoes indicate: ‘‘Pullulo, I bud’’ and 
‘‘Terram fodio, I dig the ground.’’ A deeper meaning is conveyed 
by one of the two pictures for summer, which depicts a shepherd 
and a shepherdess in close embrace as an illustration for the motto: 
‘‘Retrogradus ego—I shall goe backward.’’ Summer, as the author 
understood it, corresponds to the period of hot passion in man’s 
life, and to this the picture refers. One of the summer months, 
August, is furnished with a special illustration. From his position 
on a ladder placed against an apple tree, a man hands down to a 
woman on the ground the fruit that he picks. This converse of 
the equally famous scene in Eden bears the motto: ‘‘ Haee Pietas.’’ 
Had Eve only known that what is piety in man is impiety in 
woman! Other illustrations show two men drinking wine at a 
table; a woman scraping the scales from a fish; a huntsman flaying 
a victim of the chase; and an old man warming his hands before 
a fire. Some of the pictures are, like Spenser’s, purely descriptive, 
while others more nearly resemble the didactic art of the emblem 
books. The last picture, called ‘‘Resurgent,’’ depicts a party of 
men rising from table near which a musician stands playing cn a 
stringed instrument. 

Since Farlie lived under the old style of reckoning time, his 
year begins with the poem for March, the first month of the year. 
His method is in general to begin with some none too graphic 
observations on the aspects of the season, and then to proceed to 
moralizing. Only the last poem, February, which is made up of 
a series of elegies for patriarchs like Abraham, Noah, and Samson, 
departs from this plan. So December begins much as Thomson’s 
Winter does with a picture of the season’s gloom: 


When Phoebus makes to Capricorne retreat, 

In Southward declination lessoning heat, 

Then days doe languish and the sadder yeare, 
Lookes gloomy with his cold and dolefull cheare. 


Then comes the moral, which fills the remainder of the poem: 
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So sad and slow, old age on man doth seize, 
Fraughted with evils, an Hydra of curs’d disease. 

Beside the real and vivid natural scenes of Thomson’s Seasons, 
Farlie’s descriptions appear marred by a cold and conventional 
classicism, both in phrase and idea. With this trite picture, for 
instance, the month of August is introduced: 

When Phoebus doth with chast Astrea meete, 

Crowning the fruits & fields with influence sweet, 

Then plants bring forth their fruits, after their kinde, 

Not all alike, some good, some bad we finde. 
To this last aptly chosen detail nothing by way of picture could 
possibly be added, and the author passes at once to moralizing: 

So man in Youth shewes by his conversation, 2 

His towardnesse, and former education. 
Youth is the time of passion’s sway; and 

This passion as it is a whetting stone 

To goodnesse, so to evill it spurreth on. 
Farlie then contrasts the way of loose living and the steep and 
narrow road to Virtue’s citadel. The monsters that are shown to 
lurk by the way remind one of Bunyan’s wayfarer; but the refuge 
found at last by the faithful soul more closely resembles that won 
by the wise in the J'ablet of Cebes. The poem ends with the prayer 
that the poet may be guided rightly, and with the thought that 
rounds off Thomson’s Winter: 

These worldly crosses, last but for a day, 

And like the Eastwind, quickly flye away; 

But sure I am when earthly sorrow’s past, 

Heav’ns thought-surpassing joy shall ever last. 

This poem on August, which may be taken as typical of all save 
the last, shows that Farlie never observed nature’s changing mani- 
festations, as Thomson did, and that his moralizing is confined to 
conventional themes, without the tincture of worldly wisdom that 
the later London poet had. Especially in the short poems that 
stand before the different seasons is the prevailing classicism 
noticeable. Such is the poem for summer: 


Aries was strong. Taurus did stronger prove, 
Then Gemini did double heat and love: 

Cancer who mounted, straight returned againe, 
That Leo might couragious remaine; 

Till Virgo with her fruitfull, hopefull eares 
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Doe rellish well the Farmers greedy feares. 

Since Signes for Mortals good can so agree, 

To Heav’n let ev’ry one most thankefull be. 
With such imagery as this the poems are filled. Only occasionally 
does one tind reference to full barns, the new-made wine, the 
plough, or the harrow. And the few thoughts drawn from the 
world of affairs are apt to be as quaintly phrased as is this: 

Dog-dayes are past, when men were glad to weare 

Torne cloathes. 
The most natural description in the whole volume graces the in- 
troductory poem. There a real garden is described, with its flowers 
and its plants set trimly in checkered beds, with the dew of the 
night still fresh upon them. Spenser and Milton and other later 
poets have used flowers in the same poetic way. 

In ncither volume, however, is there any free play of ideas to 
quicken the interest of the modern reader. Farlie in his misogynous 
pictures of the woman in the home and in his reflections on the 
burdens of matrimony seems almost to rival the notorious Francis 
Osborne in his Advice to a Son. Occasionally, too, he refers to the 
scientific ideas of his time and to the geographical discoveries that 
engrossed the interest of many of his contemporaries. <A reference 
to ‘‘Londons Scholler-killing letter’’ as one of the many bearers 
of death to man, seems to carry a challenge for the annotator. But 
in both volumes, from the almost fulsome dedications to the Earl 
of Somerset to the closing woodcuts, there is almost nothing to 
reflect the author’s experiences of life or his ideas on large 
questions. 

For that reason one must stress almost exclusively the historical 
significance of the poems. Of them, Farlie’s relation to Spenser 
and Thomson seems of most importance. But his work possesses 
a certain metrical interest also. He wrote ordinarily in the rimed 
couplet, using it awkwardly to the frequent obscuring of the syntax. 
At times, however, in supplementary poems he tried the four-heat 
couplet, and used it more handily than the longer line, as Burns 
also did. Again, in one or two cases Farlie used the alternating 
five-beat and three-beat lines. But his English style is so heavy 
and cumbersome that one wonders if he did not first write the 
Latin versions of the poems. A Latinist might object that his 
syntax there is not impeccable; but he really seems to possess a 
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greater ease and a more varied range of meters in the classical 
language than in his own. 

During Farlie’s lifetime great interest was taken in Latin verse 
by the cultured classes.in Scotland. This is evidenced by the two 
paraphrases added in a seventeenth-century hand to the introduc- 
tory poem in my copy of the Kalendarium. Farlic gives the poem 
in English only. But someone has added as a translation of one 
couplet : 

Quam longa una dies, xtas tam longa rosarum est 

Parturit una dies, conficit una dies. 
In the same elegiac measure, with possibly a reminiscence of Ovid, 
the idea of another couplet is freely rendered: 

Collige, virgo, rosas dum flos novus, et nova pube 

Et memor esto extum sic properare tuum. 

All through the volume, also, the Latin version of the poems, more 
frequently than the English, is marked in the faded ink of possibly 
the first possessor of the book. 

Robert Farlie, as a poet, richly deserves the oblivion into which 
his name has fallen. His two volumes, however, are historically 
very interesting, and possess, in addition, the charm that lies in 
many of the old books of their time. In the eighteenth century 
the reading public in London enjoyed much the same sort of books 
that we now have—the newspaper, the magazine, the novel. The 
seventeenth century knew quainter books that we no longer en- 
joy. To that class of forgotten books Farlie’s belong. 
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HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE’S TREATMENT 
OF TURNER AND BURSCHENSCHAF TER 
IN HIS DEUTSCHE GESCHICHTE IM 
NEUNZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERT 


By Starr WILLARD CUTTING 
University of Chicago 

On reading in the second volume of von Treitschke’s Deutsche 
Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, the chapter devoted to 
the Burschenschaft, I was struck by what seemed to me sundry 
distortions that are incompatible with a true picture of the move- 
ment. <A later examination of the archive material in Berlin and 
Weimar touching this whole matter, which must have been studied 
by von Treitschke, convinced me that the historian could not have 
written that chapter without the use of other material, the value 
of which as independent evidence would bear careful examination. 
For securing an independent control of the sources, I have taken 
pains to read the sworn statements of very many former Turner 
and Burschenschafter, as they appear in the records of their trials 
for treason in connection with their membership in an absurd 
revolutionary organization of a later date, the so-called Jiinglings- 
bund. I have read many letters of such men written during their 
membership in the Burschenschaft. I have had direct access to 
the full records of the meetings and transactions of the Jena 
Burschenschaft, as they took shape in the years 1815-1819, when 
in 1904 I was a guest of the modern chapter of the Burschenschaft 
in Jena, called Arminia auf dem Burgkeller, and I have studied 
a large number of books, pamphlets, and journal articles, written 
by contemporaries of the movement and by later students of the 
same subject.” 

Now the main and controlling purpose of von Treitschke in 
writing his Deutsche Geschichte 1m neunzehnten Jahrhundert was 
to show his own day and generation how the whole earlier history, 
the achievements, and the ideals of Prussia had eminently pre- 
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pared her for the political and economic leadership of the German 
states. He wished to make clear the vagaries of small-state judg- 
ment and of small-state action that had unreasonably delayed the 
realization of this foreordained leadership. While earlier and later 
chapters of his work gave him varying opportunity to do this, 
he found the story of the Turner-Burschenschaft movement 
especially adapted to this purpose. For this story could, by adroit 
manipulation of incidents and by judicious use of sources, be so 
told as to make the Turner and the Burschenschafter appear as 
having precipitated in large part the Prussian-Austrian Reaction 
that had delayed by more than fifty years the union of the German 
states into a single commonwealth. 

He begins by belittling and ecaricaturing the founder of the 
Turner movement, Friedrich Ludwig Jahn. He speaks of him 
condescendingly and at times sneeringly as of a well-meaning, 
ignorant, and patriotic clodhopper, whose popularity with old and 
young in his day was undeniable, although regrettable, and whose 
services to Germany in preparation for the campaign of 1813 
had been vastly overestimated. He underlines as the outstanding 
feature of Jahn’s work as an awakener of the German national 
spirit the coarsening and brutalizing influence of the man upon 
his pupils. This vain, shallow, loud-mouthed, and incompetent 
innovator, who recognized in his treatment of his pupils no differ- 
ences of rank, and who recommended to them the general use of 
Duzen in their intercourse with each other is the central figure of 
von Treitschke’s cartoon in the first part of his chapter. The 
cartoon as a whole is intended to show how the overweening con- 
ceit of Germany’s young volunteers in the Napoleonic campaign 
had upon the return of peace created and emphasized the fiction 
of the great importance of the volunteer service of the people in 
the struggle just ended. Von Treitschke says, ‘‘The young men 
who had at one and the same moment enjoyed the dawn of their 
own conscious life and the dawn of the life of the fatherland or 
who as school-boys had with bated breath heard the marvels of 
the holy war were still intoxicated with the recollections of those 
unique days. In spirit they continued the struggle against French 
influence and against despotism and felt themselves tied hand and 
foot upon the return of the prosaic work of peace. How were 
they to understand what torturing economic cares burdened the 
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minds of their elders? In ancient times—approximately thus 
they summarized the philosophy of history—in the days of the 
migrations of the peoples and of the empire, Germany had been 
the ruling country of the world. Then had come the long centuries 
of impotence and of serfdom, of false education and romanization 
that had lasted until Liitzow’s wilde verwegene Jagd had stormed 
through the German forests, and the sacred ranks of German 
youth in arms had restored the German people to themselves.’’ 
Instead of ascribing the downfall of the enemy to the Prussian 
troops of the line, to whom it was primarily due, young and old 
felt foolishly proud of the work of the volunteers at home and 
in the field and convinced that without their great sacrifice, the 
performance of the task would have been impossible. Jahn appears 
here as the ignorant and hopelessly prejudiced champion of a 
movement out of harmony with the line of historic development. 
We recall, as a matter of fact, his dislike of and contempt for the 
gilt trappings, the snobbish manners, and the showy evolutions of 
the professional military class. We recall further that he cham- 
pioned the Turnkunst, as, among other things, an effective sub- 
stitute in the life of the nation for the Gamaschendienst, which 
he hated. He doubtless enjoyed the gibe at military pedantry, 
phrased by the boys of that day in the song: 

Es hat der Held- und Kraft-Uhlan 

Sich einen Schniirleib angetan, 

Damit das Herz dem braven Mann 

Nicht in die Hosen fallen kann. 

Yet no one who has read the biographies of Jahn by Préhle and 
by Euler, who has read Jahn’s works, for instance, his Deutsches 
Volkstum (1810-18177), who has studied the picture of him re- 
ealled by his former pupil, the reactionary historian Heinrich Leo, 
and who is conversant with Jahn’s career as student, as volunteer 
soldier against Napoleon, and as founder and teacher of modern 
gymnastics, can accept as true history the distorted image pre- 
sented by von Treitschke in the opening words of his chapter on 
the Burschenschaft. 

Jahn was certainly not a man of elegant manners nor one who 
always carefully chose for oral or written use a faultless diction. 
He was no thoroughly trained etymologist and made more than 
one laughable slip in attempting to identify words of Latin deriva- 
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tion with Germanic stems pro gloria patriae. He was blunt and 
unpolished in personal intercourse, a hater of shams, and a man 
who called a spade a spade. His sincerity and directness were the 
antipodes of the diplomatic evasions of his day. With the German 
Romanticists he idealized the national past and with them ex- 
aggerated the value for his own time of numerous accidental 
features of that past; but he was not an ignoramus nor a cipher. 
He was an ardent supporter of the ideal of national unity and an 
advocate of a physical and spiritual reform of his own generation 
of Young Germany. Hence the launching by him of the Turn- 
kunst, which has continued to be since his day one of the most 
vital institutions of the German people. The influence of Jahn 
upon some of the best men of his day was great. Max von Schen- 
kendorf superscribes his poem, Wenn alle untreu werden, so bleiben 
wir doch treu with the words: Erneuter Schwur an den Jahn. 
Friedrich Thiersch dedicated to Jahn his edition of Pindar and 
emphasized in his preface that with the Greeks, as with the Ger- 
mans, gymnastics was bound up with all other ideal strivings of 
humanity. Von Treitschke quotes this view of Thiersch and adds 
to it the comment: ‘‘And yet the champions of the Hasenheide 
more closely resembled the gladiators of Caracalla than the laurel- 
crowned winners of the Olympiad.’’ Jahn’s ideal of the need of 
a physical hardening process, including long and difficult marches, 
camping in the open, plain fare, temperance in all things, and 
hard work, which appealed so strongly to the college-boys and 
school-boys and artisan apprentices of that day, does not meet the 
approval of von Treitschke. He writes: ‘‘Among brave peoples 
all systematic schooling in physical exercise must serve a military 
purpose to escape degencration into effeminate fooling.’’ He fails 
to see that this hint as to the effect of Jahn’s gymnastics is quite 
inconsistent with his already quoted comparison of the gymnasts 
to Caracalla’s gladiators; for the Roman gladiators, whatever else 
they may have been that was undesirable, were certainly not 
effeminate. Jahn and the Turner are obnoxious to von Treitschke, 
chiefly because they attach what seems to him undue importance 
to the activity of the volunteer soldier (die Erhebung des deutschen 
Volkes) in the war against Napoleon’s imperialism. It was to his 
mind Jahn’s fatal mistake, that he contributed so substantially 
through his whole Turner-movement towards awakening the Ger- 
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man intellectual classes to a false and misleading sense of their 
own importance, of their own demonstrated merits, of their right 
to a share in the ordering of their own affairs by means of a 
written constitution and of representative government. For with- 
out such an awakening through Jahn and others the people would 
never have noticed the failure of most of the German princes to 
redeem their explicit promises of constitutional government. They 
never would have become restive and impatient at this failure and 
would never, therefore, have given the Reaction in Prussia an 
excuse for interference with freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of public assembly. The political status quo 
ante would have been satisfactory; Prussia would have enjoyed 
the continued confidence of the intellectuals of the German states; 
and as a result of this an early consolidation of the German states 
into a commonwealth under Prussian leadership would have been 
feasible. 

The historian and publicist, Heinrich Leo, since 1863 lifelong 
member of the Prussian Herrenhaus, was in his student days an 
enthusiastic pupil of Jahn and member of the Burschenschaft. 
When in 1821 he became a lecturer at the University of Erlangen, 
he suddenly broke off his connection with the Burschenschaft and 
became as years went by more and more a conservative disavower 
of the dreams of his own youth and of the Young Germany of 
his own day. In his Aus meiner Jugendzeit, Gotha, 1880, written 
in his old age, he expresses his student-day astonishment and shock 
at the minute directions given one day by Jahn for the use of 
the dagger in personal combat. Franz Lieber, the Jena student 
and later Professor of International Law at Columbia College, New 
York, kept a diary in those days in which he entered sundry Gold- 
sprichlein aus Vater Jahn’s Munde, with an occasional word of 
comment by himself. One of these nuggets, treasured by Lieber, 
runs: ‘‘Wort gegen Wort, Feder gegen Feder, Dolch gegen Dolch,”’ 
which evoked from the young disciple the comment: ‘‘Nehmen 
sie mich fest, wohlan!’’ Now von Treitschke, in his desire to cast 
a sinister light upon the character of Jahn, mentions these items 
with the air of Dickens’s Sergeant Buzzfuzz in his weighty hints 
as to the dark meaning of the fateful words, ‘‘Chops and Tomato 
Sauce! Yours, Pickwick.’’ The plain implication of the historian 
is that Jahn’s young people were a dangerous set of potential 
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conspirators, whereas they were as a matter of fact part of the 
cleanest, hardiest, and sanest representatives of Young Germany. 
The first serious contemporary attack upon Jahn’s Turnkunst was 
contained in Heinrich Steffens’s Die gegenwirtige Zeit und wie 
sie geworden, 1817, and then especially in his book, Karikaturen 
des Heiligsten, 1819-21. The weird eccentricities of Jahn and his 
followers were viewed by Steffens with all the ponderous solemnity 
of an honest devotee of natural science, unrelieved by any sense 
of humor or insight into human history. He felt it to be his 
bounden duty to save his country from perdition at the hands of 
the young gymnasts. Steffens was a man of unquestioned ability 
as a student of natural science and of philosophy; but he was 
here fighting windmills like his Spanish predecessor. The attack 
was seconded by numerous similar efforts on the part of the weak, 
the timid, and the superpatriotic to decry the new and on the 
whole healthy devotion to physical exercise in the open in place 
of the traditional indoor fencing, smoking, and excessive drink- 
ing. The prevailing ugliness, unfairness, and provocative tone of 
these attacks poisoned the temper and rendered self-conscious 
every word and act of the youthful Turner. As Prussian Minister 
of Public Instruction under von Hardenberg Kar] Altenstein was 
made suspicious by Steffens’s attack. Von Treitschke adds: ‘‘So 
lange als méglich bewahrte er seine wohlwollende Haltung; erst 
als das larmende Treiben der akademischen Jugend die Reaktion 
entfesselt hatte, brach die Verfolgung auch iiber die Turnplatze 
herein.’’ But the Reaction was already in full swing when the 
alleged boisterous activity of the academic youth began. The 
Reaction was certainly not evoked by the fantastic pranks of the 
singing, tramping, and camping-out Turner. Rather is it accurate 
to affirm that the Reaction appeared close upon the heels of the 
Napoleonic conflict. Privilege of all sorts, high and low, the 
reigning heads of states, the officials whose status and prospects 
were bound up with the fortunes of dynasties, and the super- 
patrioteers of all ranks of society were early alarmed by the un- 
mistakable signs that the intellectual classes of the German people 
were looking for a constitutional recognition of their share in 
crushing a foreign despotism. These elements were alarmed at 
the possibility of a wide-spread discussion of the numerous definite 
promises of constitutional government which had been given by 
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several heads of German states to secure the interest and willing 
codperation of the population in driving out a hated invader. This 
genuine alarm, not the Turner and not the Burschenschafter, was 
the cause of the Reaction. Von Treitschke, therefore, confuses 
cause with effect at this point, as he does throughout the chapter. 

We recall the chaotic, incoherent, and narrowly clannish aspects 
of German student life at the end of the eighteenth and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. The Landsmannschaften and 
Orden were fraternities that had long ceased to function like the 
medieval academic nations from which they had been derived. 
They were devoid of national pride, were but little interested in 
the intellectual problems of their own generation, and were domi- 
nated by a pettiness of outlook upon life that fostered the spirit 
of gambling, of intemperance, and of dueling as a pastime and as 
a means of settling quarrels and of demonstrating individual and 
fraternity honor. All this was but an academic reflection of 
similar narrowness of vision and provincial chauvinism that had 
long prevented the German people from regaining a national ex- 
istence that had once been theirs. Men like Goethe had noted this 
lamentable state of student life, without seeing the bearing of it 
upon the development of German life as a whole. Men like Fichte, 
Jahn, and Friesen believed that any political German union that 
was worth while would come through a recognition by the in- 
tellectual leaders of the country of the vital mutual interests of 
the separate states and provinces and through their efforts to pro- 
mote these interests by codperation. In their eyes the leadership 
needed must be recruited from the students of that day, schooled 
by a reform of academic community life adapted to broaden the 
horizon and to quicken the national pride. The hope of promoting 
such a consolidation of intelligent leadership and of thereby 
hastening the day of political unification was in the hearts of 
Fichte and his friends when they suggested the Burschenschaft 
as a single organization to take the place of the innumerable 
Landsmannschaften and Orden, the academic chaos of that day. 
In the summer of 1815, after a long series of preliminary dis- 
cussions between a few students and their older friends touching 
the constitution of the new association, the Burschenschaft was 
founded at Jena. In the year 1814 Professors Oken and Luden 
in Jena had written to Jahn in Berlin, asking him to send to Jena 
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two expert Turner, who should organize classes in gymnastics at 
Jena and continue their academic studies there. Jahn selected for 
this purpose C. L. Diirre and Hans Ferdinand Massmann. Both 
students joined the Jena Burschenschaft in 1815. Thus from the 
first there was at Jena a close institutional connection between 
Turner and Burschenschafter. 

The rapid spread of the idea of the Burschenschaft and its 
embodiment between the years 1815 and 1819 in chapters of the | 
society at the Universities Berlin, Breslau, Erlangen, Giessen, 
Halle, Heidelberg, Jena, Kiel, K6nigsberg, Leipzig, Marburg, Ros- 
tock, Tiibingen, and Wiirzburg; the federalization of these chap- 
ters in the Allgemeine Burschenschaft in the autumn of 1818; the 
efforts of the European Reaction under the leadership of the Aus- 
trian Minister, Metternich, to suppress the rising tide of democratic 
enthusiasm and hope in the hearts of German liberals, efforts 
directed especially against the Burschenschaft; the assassination 
of the insignificant publicist and playwright, August von Kotzebue, 
March 23, 1819, by the insane Jena Burschenschafter, Karl Sand; 
Metternich’s diplomatic triumph in his Teplitz interview with the 
Prussian King July 29, 1819, and the Karlsbad Resolutions of 
September 20, 1819, which removed the prospect of representative 
government in the several states for the near future, dissolved the 
Burschenschaft, muzzled the press, and placed the faculties of 
the schools and universities under government censorship, and, 
finally, the governmental discovery in November, 1823, of a fan- 
tastic, inchoate, revolutionary society, the so-called Jiinglingsbund, 
and the arrest, police prosecution, and conviction of its members 
on the charge of high treason; these items of early nineteenth 
century German history are all well known. 

One fundamental fault of von Treitschke’s account of the Bur- 
schenschaft is his failure to emphasize its great merit as an admirable 
expression of a much needed reform of German student-life. We 
read his account in vain to discover that the Burschenschaft every- 
where greatly reduced the annual number of duels, as distinguished 
from legitimate fencing, and promoted a far more worthy type 
of student sentiment and conduct than that which had long pre- 
vailed hitherto. He fails to mention its formation of reading and 
discussion clubs and other similar circles for the special study of 
historical, philosophical, and scientific questions, suggested by the 
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regular lectures of the professors. He knows nothing of an in- 
creased interest in the library and laboratories, stimulated by the 
patriotic Burschenschaft. He is blind to the beauty and inspiring 
example of the Wartburg Celebration of October 18, 1817, with 
its three-fold relation to the work of Luther, to the recent battle 
of Leipzig, and to the first gathering in recorded history of rep- 
resentatives of the non-official classes of the various German states 
in the bonds of good fellowship. Rather does he watch here narrow- 
ly for signs of self-consciousness, vanity, and arrogance on the 
part, here and there, of a speaker of the occasion ; or he blames the 
Jena professors, Fries, Luden, Oken, and Schweitzer, for failing 
to rebuke with sufficient sharpness and effectiveness the precocious- 
ness of the youthful participants in the program. 

Von Treitschke condemns what he terms the desire of the Young 
Germans of that day for an obliteration of all characteristic feat- 
ures that differentiate the various German states from one an- 
other; in doing this, he overlooks the fact that these young roman- 
ticists were for the greater part admirers of the good old days 
and of the peculiar merits of particular German landscapes, tradi- 
tions, and customs. They emphatically did not desire the oblitera- 
tion of these hall-marks of state or provincial individuality. They 
did champion such a removal of unnecessary barriers to commerce 
and to a large state-life as would, in some way not clear to that 
generation, weld, out of the existing states, a common Fatherland. 
A pithy expression of this misconception of von Treitschke is his 
comment upon the fact that of the eleven founders of the Jena 
Burschenschaft only one, Hans Ferdinand Massmann, was a Prus- 
sian. He says: ‘‘Die andern waren alle Thiiringer, Mecklen- 
burger, Kurlander, Hessen, bairische Franken, und ihnen aller- 
dings fiel es nicht schwer ihren heimatlichen Staat in einer allge- 
meinen Deutschheit einfach untergehen zu sehen.’’ This raises 
the question whether von Treitschke ever really understood the 
meaning of Arndt’s song, so frequently heard in the social meet- 
ings of the Burschenschafter of that day: Was ist des Deutschen 
Vaterland? j 

In speaking of the communion service in the Eisenach church 
administered in connection with the Wartburgfest on the after- 
noon of October 18, 1817, von Treitschke writes: ‘‘Dieselbe wider- 
liche Vermischung von Religion und Politik, die schon aus Fries 
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Rede sprach, offenbarte sich dann noch einmal am Nachmittage, 
als einige der Burschen auf den Einfall kamen, noch das Abend- 
mahl zu nehmen. Der Superintendent Nebe gab sich in der Tat 
dazu her, den aufgeregten und zum Teil angetrunkenen jungen 
Mannern das Sakrament 2u spenden.’’ How does von Treitschke 
know about this alleged intoxication in connection with the com- 
‘munion service? Only one of his sources mentions it. Heinrich 
Leo is this source. He mentions on page 161 of his Aus meiner 
Jugendzeit, Gotha, 1880, in his description of the scene only one 
intoxicated person, a young Garde-Leutenant Pl—e—not, therefore, _ 
a student. Von Treitschke is careful not to use the word Student 
or Bursch. Now over 200 Burschen participated in the communion 
service. Von Treitschke’s expression, ‘‘einige der Burschen kamen 
auf den Einfall noch das Abendmahl zu nehmen,’’ is evidently 
intended by the historian to suggest a gross impropriety on the 
part of Superintendent Nebe in consenting to administer the com- 
munion to a squad of disorderly young fellows, by implication 
students, some of whom were drunk. But the communion service, 
as a feature of the Fest, intended to mark, among other things, the 
three hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Protestant Re- 
formation, was entirely appropriate. The impropriety at this point 
consists in von Treitschke’s falsification of Leo’s testimony, in order 
to strengthen his recurrent contention that the Burschenschafter 
were essentially Kleinstaatler with but scant respect for law and 
order. His intention is made convincingly clear by the appositional 
phrase: ‘‘Ein charakteristisches Probstiick der Schlaffheit, welche 
die weltlichen und die geistlichen Behdrden der Kleinstaaten in 
unruhigen Tagen immer ausgezeichnet hat.’’ 

Von Treitschke steadily wishes to make it appear that Prussia 
did practically nothing reactionary to excite the suspicion of the 
patriotic liberal element in Germany until compelled to do so by 
the increasing signs of Jacobinism among the people. Hence, as 
we have seen, he abuses Jahn and his followers to show that the 
attack of Heinrich Steffens, Friedrich Raumer, Oberlehrer Wad- 
zeck and others upon the demagogie spirit of the Turner is to be 
regarded not as provocative of popular resentment but as provoked 
by the turbulent actic.: of the Turner themselves. He is so anxious 
to make the Prussian government of that day seem always in the 
right in its relations to the people that he conceals from himself 
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and from his reader the real nature of that government and of 
that relationship. He has set himself the difficult task of making 
the King, Friedrich Wilhelm III, appear as a noble, conscientious, 
and intelligent head of the Prussian state, responsible for its 
national policy. He takes pains, therefore, to shield him from the 
blame attached to him by the liberals of that day because of his 
approval of Privy Councilor Theodor Anton Heinrich Schmalz, the 
first Rector of the Berlin University. The known facts are the 
following: In August, 1815, Schmalz published a sixteen page 
pamphlet entitled Berichtigung einer Stelle in der Venturinischen 
Chronik fiir das Jahr 1808 as an excuse for a violent diatribe 
against political associations: ‘‘Diese Menschen wollen durch 
Krieg der Teutschen gegen Teutsche Eintracht in Teutschland 
bringen; durch bittern gegenseitigen Hass Einheit der Regierung 
griinden; und durch Mord, Pliinderung, und Notzucht altteutsche 
Redlichkeit und Zucht vermehren.’’ The patriot societies, he said, 
had played no réle worth mentioning in the action of 1813: 
‘‘Weder von solcher Begeisterung noch von Begeisterung durch 
sie war 1813 eine Spur bei uns.’’ The people had waited quietly 
for the call of the King and had then risen by request. No en- 
thusiasm but everywhere a calm and hence more effective sense of 
duty. Everybody hastened to arms and to each task, as people 
from a most ordinary sense of civic duty hasten to put out a con- 
flagration when the alarm sounds. The storm of indignant protest 
at this attack rose high and the King made a bad matter worse by 
forbidding each party to continue the dispute, by decorating 
Schmalz with the Order of the Red Eagle, and by renewing the 
law of 1798 against secret societies. This reactionary screed, 
appearing but eight weeks after the battle of Waterloo, elicited 
sharp replies from Niebuhr, Schleiermacher, and others. The pro- 
tests remained unheeded. But the event was not forgotten and 
helped prejudice the public against what was regarded as the 
reactionary sympathies of the Prussian King. Von Treitschke is 
anxious, however, to prove that Friedrich Wilhelm III did not con- 
fer the Order of the Red Eagle upon Schmalz as a reward for his 
reactionary diatribe. In the Beilagen of the third volume of his 
Geschichte, he prints the only discoverable document touching the 
personal relations of the King to Schmalz, a Cabinets-ordre of 
August 16, 1814, which runs as follows: ‘‘Ihre... mir angezeigte 
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Absicht, durch Ertrag éffentlicher Vorlesungen zur Erleichterung 
solcher Invaliden, welche das Eiserne Kreuz erworben haben, fort- 
dauernd wirken zu wollen, schitze ich nach Ihrem ganzen Wert.’’ 
While admitting that he does not know why the King decorated 
Schmalz with the Order, von Treitschke suggests that it may have 
been in recognition of the patriotic service just mentioned. Since, 
however, the publie of that day, including the Burschenschaft, 
knew nothing of the Cabinetsordre and of the lectures it recalls, 
it cannot be blamed for attaching to the events mentioned, as they 
did appear in print, a meaning less flattering to the King and to 
Sehmalz. 

He writes of the Jena Burschenschaft, as it was in 1817-18: 
‘‘Die radikale Partei der Altdeutschen sonderte sich allmahlich 
schirfer von der unschuldigen Masse der Burschen ab. Wahrend 
diese, des ewigen politischen Geschwitzes miide, sich in Lichtenhain 
ein lustiges Bierherzogtum einrichtete, sassen jene ‘ruhigen 
republikanischen Staatsmanner’, wie Arnold Ruge sie nennt, in 
ihrer Republik Ziegenhain feierlich beisammen und untersuchten 
in pathetischen Reden, ob die Einheit Deutschlands besser durch 
Ermordung oder durch friedliche Mediatisierung der Fiirsten zu 
erreichen sei. Ein neues Lied ‘Dreissig oder Dreiunddreissig, 
gleichviel!’, sprach sich sehr aufrichtig fiir den erstern Weg aus, 
doch gab es auch noch einzelne sanfte Naturen, welche dem Konig 
von Preussen ein Gnadengeld von 300 Thlir. jahrlich vergonnen 
wollten.’’ Now both Leo and Robert Wesselhoeft in his Teutsche 
Jugend in weiland Burschenschaften und Turngemeinden, Magde- 
burg, 1828, speak of the majority of the Jena Burschenschaft as 
the opponents of the Lichtenhainer. According to these eye- 
witnesses, the Lichtenhainer with their Bierherzog and the few 
radicals given to the kind of Kannegiessern, humorously described 
by Arnold Ruge in the passage just quoted, were outnumbered and 
outvoted by the Altdeutschen whose headquarters were in Ziegen- 
hain. Since the two eyewitnesses here agree with each other and 
not with von Treitschke, I must regard the later historian as in 
error in the premises. 

Apparently to emphasize the groundlessness of the popular pre- 
judice against the shallow, unscrupulous cosmopolitan journalist 
and publicist, August von Kotzebue, von Treitschke writes: ‘‘ Auch 
Kotzebue schickte von Zeit zu Zeit Berichte nach Petersburg, doch 
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zahlte er keineswegs zu den gefahrlichen Spahern, da seine Bulletins 
lediglich kritische Ubersichten iiber die neuesten Erscheinungen 
der deutschen Literatur brachten.’’ The attentive reader of this 
passage, who has read Kotzebue’s Bulletins, knows that the state- 
ment does not square with the reality of the case. ‘‘Critical re- 
views of current German literature’’ is an undeservedly flattering 
designation of this uncritical, syeophantic, penny-a-liner reporting 
of disconnected fragments of publications that seemed to the old 
rogue sufficiently piquant to make a hit with the foreign govern- 
ment. The specimens accidentally intercepted, translated from the 
French original, and with notes by Kotzebue (taken from his 
Interarisches Wochenblatt, 1818, No. 42), Lindner, and Luden, 
Miihlhausen, 1821, published under the title: Noch acht Beitrage 
zur Geschichte August von Kotzebues und Carl L. Sands I und II, 
are really a series of disconnected newspaper clippings about vari- 
ous topics, held together by a tissue of sly insinuation as to the 
restless age and its dangerous agitation for freedom of person, 
speech, and press. They abundantly justify the liberal judgment 
of that day as to the reactionary and mischievous tendency of 
Kotzebue’s activity in Germany. We remember that Goethe 
heartily approved the Wartburg bonfire condemnation of Kotzebue 
in the words: 


Du hast es lange genug getrieben, 
Niedertrachtig vom Hohen geschrieben. 
Dass du dein eigenes Volk gescholten, 
Die Jugend hat es dir vergolten. 


Von Treitschke grudgingly admits the sincere, patriotic, and 
beautiful spirit of the Wartburgfest as a whole and the soundness 
of Karl August’s approval of the Burschenschaft; but he hastens 
to minimize the effect of this admission upon the mind of the reader 
by overemphasizing the callow judgment and execrable taste of 
the student participants in the extemporized feature of the celebra- 
tion, the Autodafé on the Wartenberg on the evening of October 
18, 1817, and repeatedly ridicules and blames the professors Oken, 
Luden, and Fries for their interest in the celebration and for their 
attendance upon the exercises. 

Karl Follen came to Jena as a lecturer in the faculty of law in 
October, 1818. In Giessen he had been an organizer of reading 
circles and discussion clubs that had finally been merged in the 
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Giessen Burschenschaft, a relatively small fraction of the whole 
Giessen student body, organized under a constitution drawn up 
by Karl Follen and called by him: Ehrenspiegel der Burschen- 
schaft zu Giessen.2, The story of Follen’s connection with and 
direction of this group has been told in detail by Hermann Haupt 
in his book: Karl Follen und die Giessener Schwarzen, Giessen, 
1907. The most complete biography of Follen is that of George 
W. Spindler, The Life of Karl Follen, Chicago, 1917. Before the 
appearance of Spindler’s work the most comprehensive biography 
of this remarkable man was the Memoir of his Life, published in 
1842, in Boston, by his widow, Eliza Cabot Follen in her edition 
of his works. Robert Wesselhoeft, one of the most influential 
leaders of the Jena Burschenschaft and an outspoken opponent of 
Follen’s principle of Unbedingtheit, as applied to student life and 
to civil life, joins with all who knew the man in Giessen, in Jena, 
and in America in emphasizing the purity and strength of his 
character, his lofty idealism, his generosity, and his Christian love 
of his fellowmen. He was certainly no selfish placeseeker, trying 
to sway the minds of his fellows to his own advantage. But he 
was an unswerving follower of his own conviction in all the in- 
terests of his life. He believed in the immortality of the human 
soul and in the equality of all men (Sermons, Works II, 6f.). He 
believed in the infallibility of the human reason as a guide of 
human conduct. Human conduct is for him good or bad, according 
as it is, or is not, shaped by the conviction of the individual. 
Courage always to shape one’s conduct according to the individual 
conviction was for him the highest attainable virtue. This courage 
was in his eyes the essential trait in the character of Christ. (ef. 
the portrait of Follen given by Wesselhoeft on pages 52-90, in his 
book mentioned above). This is reflected in the words of his Com- 
munion Song (Abendmahlslied): Ein Christus Sollst du Werden. 
Confidence in his own capacity to fulfill the requirements of this 
program of life and an extraordinary mental agility and readiness 
in meeting argument with counter-argument produced in his bear- 
ing in those days a certain hardness and indisposition to make any 
concessions whatever that confined his direct leadership to a small 


2 Published as Beilage E by Joachim Leopold Haupt in his Landsmannschaf- 
ten und Burschenschaft, Altenburg, 1820, pp. 307ff. 
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group in Giessen and to a still smaller group in Jena. Wesselhoeft 
writes, p. 75: ‘‘Zum Gliick fiir die Welt waren unter etwa dreissig 
Freunden, welche einen engeren Kreis um den Dr. Follenius bil- 
deten, nur drei, welche ganz Unbedingte wurden, und etwa fiinf, 
welche schwankten. Zu jenen dreien gehérten Sand und der selige 
Ferdinand’’ (Wit, genannt von Dérring). Sand declared publicly 
that in the summer of 1818, before he had met Follen personally, 
he had had published and had distributed Follen’s Grosses Lied, 
of which the Abendmahlslied quoted above is a single part. On 
the inside of the cover of Sand’s diary for the year 1818 are the 
words: ‘‘Gott, lasse mich an deiner Erlésung des Menschen- 
geschlechts durch Jesum Christum festhalten, lasse mich sein ein 
deutscher Christ.’’ This echo of the exhortation in Follen’s song 
and the frequent occurrence in Sand’s diary-entries of the words 
Uberzeugung and Unbedingt in the autumn of 1818 make it seem 
to me certain that the unbalanced mind of the conscientious, 
emotional, and impressionable Sand was led by the mind of Follen 
to commit murder as an expression of his religious conviction. This 
is corroborated by the final entry of his diary, December 31, 1818: 
‘*So begehe ich den letzten Tag dieses Jahres 1818 in ernster 
feierlicher Stimmung, und bin gefasst, der letzte Christtag wird 
gewesen sein, den ich eben gefeiert habe. Soll es etwas werden 
mit unserem Streben, soll die Sache der Menschheit aufkommen, 
in unserem Vaterlande, soll in dieser wichtigen Zeit nicht alles 
wieder vergessen werden, und die Begeisterung wieder aufleben 
im Lande, so muss der Schlechte, der Verriter und Verfiihrer der 
Jugend, A. v. K. nieder, dies habe ich erkannt.’’ (ef. Wesselhoeft, 
pp. 84-85, footnote; Leo, aus meiner Jugendzeit, Gotha, 1880). It 
is also quite possible that Karl Léhning of Idstein, who had asso- 
ciated with some of the Giessen Blacks was indirectly influenced 
by the Grundsatz der Unbedingtheit to right his personal grievance 
by an unsuccessful attempt upon the life of President von Ibell 
of Nassau, July 1, 1819.4 But von Treitschke ascribes to Karl 
Follen a leadership of, and influence upon the Jena Burschenschaft 
and upon the Bursehenschaft as a whole, which he never possessed. 
One of his chief sources for this purpose is Friedrich Miinch. He 


3 This is the opinion of Karl Braun, Westermanns Monatshefte, 1873, pp. 
479-489, and of Friedrich Miinch: Aus Deutschlands triibster Zeit, Neustadt 
an der Hardt, 1873, and St. Louis,2 1902, 95-97. 
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does not know that Miinch depends not only upon his recollection 
of his student years at Giessen, upon his acquaintance with the 
family Follen, through the marriage of his sister with Paul Follen, 
the younger brother of Karl, but largely upon the Memoir of Mrs. 
Eliza Cabot Follen. This was pointed out by Hermann Baum- 
garten, in his Treitschke’s Deutsche Geschichte, Strassburg, 1883, 
pp. 19f. But Baumgarten did not know that much of Mrs. Follen’s 
sketch of her husband’s life in Germany rests directly upon Wessel- 
hoeft’s Teutsche Jugend and upon oral statements made directly 
to the widow by Wesselhoeft in Cambridge, Mass. Miinch seems 
to have been ignorant of this dependence. He does not even mention 
the title of Wesselhoeft’s Teutsche Jugend. Von Treitschke is 
certainly here guilty of a very uncritical use of a printed source. 
Furthermore, Miinch mentions, as does Wesselhoeft, his real source, 
those noble, lovable, and admirable traits of Karl Follen’s character 
that cemented the friendship between him and Americans like 
William Ellery Channing and John Greenleaf Whittier. Von 
Treitschke omits all mention of these traits and calls him ‘‘einen 
Fanatiker des harten Verstandes, im Grunde einen unfruchtbaren 
Kopf, einen Jakobiner schlechtweg,’’ a man whose doctrine was 
nihilism. ‘‘Follen aber hing seinem Nihilismus einen christlichen 
Mantel um.’’ Wesselhoeft’s little book‘ Teutsche Jugend u.s.w. 
(von Treitschke calls it: Deutschlands Jugend), which presents the 
most carefully balanced picture of the light and of the dark sides 
of Karl Follen’s character that we possess, von Treitschke calls: 
‘nichts weiter als eine gewandte unaufrichtige Advokatenschrift,’’ 
the best possible proof that he had never studied it critically, if 
he had ever had it in his hands. 

When Miinch writes (2. ed. p. 60): ‘‘Zu den trefflichsten jungen 
Mannern jener Zeit gehérten die Briider Wesselhoeft in Jena... | 
Sie stimmten mit Follen in seinen Freiheitsbestrebungen iiberein, ° 
keineswegs aber in seinen Vorstellungen von der unbedingten Ver- 
pflichtung,’’ von Treitschke paraphrases his source thus (p. 440) : 
‘Nach und nach fanden die revolutionaren Lehren der Schwarzen 
(7. e., of the Giessner Schwarzen under Karl Follen) Eingang an 
der Saale, namentlich durch die Vermittlung Robert Wesselhoefts, 
eines derben, kraftigen Thiiringers.’’ 

Besides Miinch, von Treitschke uses Heinrich Leo’s Aus meiner 
Jugendzeit freely though not accurately in his description of Karl 
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Follen. When Miinch speaks of only three followers in Jena of 
Follen’s principle of Unbedingtheit and Leo speaks of a Kreis of 
such followers, he employs Leo; Leo thinks that Sand was not even a 
member of the inner circle about Follen and is positive that he was 
not commissioned by Follen for the murder. Here von Treitschke 
employs Miinch, who by an implausible psychological deduction 
ascribes Sand’s deed to Follen. Again Leo tells (p. 180) of a plan 
of the Unconditionals to call a secret session in Jena in 1818 to 
test the courage of the members by proposing in that session the 
assassination of the Czar of Russia, who was generally supposed 
to be in Weimar. For Karl Follen knew, he adds, that the Czar 
had already left Weimar. Von Treitschke adds spice to his story 
by revising Leo’s words so that they read (p. 441): ‘‘Und man 
behauptete nachtriaglich, dass die Fiihrer der Schwarzen dies (the 
departure of the Czar from Weimar) gewusst hatten.’’ Neither 
Leo nor Miinch nor any other source, known to me, is responsible 
for this statement. Such a use of sources may support almost any 
bias of an historian. The bias of von Treitschke is at this point 
his desire to represent the dangerous doctrine of Unbedingtheit as 
so dominant among the Altdeutschen in Jena as to justify the re- 
pressive measures urged by Gentz, Kamptz, and Metternich against 
the press, the universities, and especially against the Burschen- 
schaft; but when Metternich’s policy of suppression appears on 
closer inspection to have been an adroitly used means of exciting 
such a distrust of Prussia among the people, as to delay indefinitely 
any union of the German States under the leadership of Prussia, 
von Treitschke, a defender of everything Prussian, shifts ground 
~ and minimizes the numbers and influence of the Unbedingten. 

I have tried to show that von Treitschke’s treatment of the Ger- 
man Turner and Burschenschafter in the second volume of his 
Deutsche Geschichte suffers seriously from the following defects: 
(1) from his antipathy to everything Altdeutsch and to what has 
been sneered at as Deutschtiimeln; (2) from his desire constantly 
to emphasize the small-state vagaries of judgment and action that 
to his mind had delayed the federalization of the German states 
under Prussian direction; (3) from his wish to make the Turner 
and Burschenschafter share largely in the responsibility of liberal 
Germany for precipitating the Reaction in Germany; (4) from his 
love of the military state and dislike of parliamentary government ; 
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(5) from his blindness to the beauty and vast worth of the Bur- 
schenschaft as the embodiment of a much needed reform of student 
conduct; (6) from his false claim that the Burschenschafter aimed 
at unification through obliteration of state individuality; (7) from 
his careless, unfair, and occasionally dishonest use of sources to 
suit his impressionistic purpose as an historian. 
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A DIALOGUE—POSSIBLY BY 
HENRY FIELDING 


By Sarp HucGHes 
Wellesley College 


John Watts, printer and bookseller, with a printing-office in 
Wild-Court near Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, brought out in the years 
1729-31 a work in six volumes entitled, The Musical Miscellany ; 
Being a Collection of Choice Songs, Set to the Violin and Flute, 
By the most Eminent Masters.’ This collection contained examples 
of the songs popular on the stage, in the gardens and other places 
of amusement, and doubtless in polite drawing-rooms as well.” 
There are conventional pastoral lyrics, love-songs of a decadent 
Jacobean type, a few English ballads, old and new, and a surpris- 
ing number of the songs and ballads of Scotland but lately pub- 
lished in London by Allan Ramsey. There were, moreover, many 
songs from popular operas and plays of the day. In volume VI 
appears a song in dialogue form, then much in vogue; it is not of 
distinctive literary value, though written with facility and with 
adroitness of satire. The song’s significance lies in the name of 
its author, in the possibility that it represents another early effort 
in verse of Henry Fielding. The song is as follows: 


A DIALOGUE between a BEAU’S HEAD and his HEELS, taken from 
their Mouths as they were spoke at St. James’s Coffee-House. 
By Mr. FIELDING 
To the Tune of, Dear Catholick Brother. 
Head 


Come, take up your Burthen, ye Dogs, and away, 
I intend to walk up Constitution to Day. 


Heels 
Your Legs, Sir, are now in such slender Repair, 


We beg that your Honor wou’d go in a Chair. 
Fa, la, la, la, ete. 


1 This is the title of volume I (1729); the subtitle varied in later volumes. 
In volume VI, with which this article is concerned, the title read: The Musical 
Miscellany; Being a Collection of Choice Songs, and Lyrick Poems: With the 
Basses to each Tune, and Transpos’d for the Flute. By the most Eminent 
Masters. 

2 Vide the arraignment of the ‘‘Profaneness and Immorality’’ of the songs 
taught to ‘‘ Young Gentlewomen’’ by singing-masters, in Bedford’s The Great 
Abuse of Music, London, 1711. “ 
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Head 
Ye indolent Dogs! do you dare to refuse 
So little a Walk, in a new Pair of Shoes? 
My Legs too, methinks, might have gratefully gone, 
Since a new Pair of Calves I this Morning put on. 
Fa, la, la, la, ete. 


Heels 


Do you call us ungrateful? the Favours you prize, 

Were design’d not to gratify us, but your Eyes; 

Is the Footman oblig’d to his Lordship, or Grace, 

Who, to feed his own Pride, has equipp’d him with Lace? 


We think we have very good Cause to complain, 
That you thus are exalted without any Brain; 
As our Merits are equal, we justly may plead 
A Title sometimes to walk on our Head. 

Fa, la, la, la, ete. 


Head 


Very fine! at this rate all the Beaus in the Town 

Wou’d fairly, like Tumblers, be turn’d up-side down; 

But when I’m dissected, to shew you my Brains, 

May all the World cry—He’s a Fool for his Pains! 
Fa, la, la, la, ete. 


But if I may argue; Pray, Sir, who takes Snuff, 
Why Ogles, who Smiles? I think Title enough; 
Can you Sing, can you Laugh, can you Speak, can you See? 
Or what can you do, silly Dogs, without me? 
Fa, la, la, la, ete. 


And to shew you how much your Ambition’s my Scoff, 
When next you rebel, I’ll e’en shake you off; 
Tho’ I stand not without you, I’m sure I can sit, 
In Parliament too, tho’ bereft of my Feet. 
Fa, la, la, la, ete. 


Heels 


Do you twit us with that? You have Reason, we hear: 
We danc’d with the Wives, or you had not got there. 
But to dash you at once, let us tell you, ’tis said 
That some have sat there without any Head. 

Fa, la, la, la, ete. 
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Head 
Gad’s Curse! and that’s true; so a Word in your Ear: 
To oblige you for once,—Here, Boy, call a Chair. 
Let us henceforth together, like wise Men agree, 
I’ll strive to set you off, you shall set off me. 


In the first Place, I’ll sit very light on your Shoulder; 
For, Nature revers’d, I grow lighter as older: 
When you dance a Minuet, I’ll smile my best; 
And do you cut a Caper, when I cut a Jest. 
Fa, la, la, la, ete. 


{The Musical Miscellany; Being a Collection of Choice Songs, 
and Lyric Poems, etc. (London: John Watts, 1729-31. 
6 vols.) Vol. VI (1731) pp. 170-73.] 


We note at once that John Watts, the publisher of the Musical 
Miscellany, was also the publisher of many of the plays of Henry 
Fielding, who, recently returned from Leyden, was at this time 
rising in reputation as a writer of comedies chiefly concerned with 
the satire and burlesque of contemporary manners. He cannot, 
however, be positively identified with the ‘‘Mr. Fielding’’ of the 
Dialogue, since there flourished.at the same time one Timothy 
Fielding, who has more than once caused confusion for the biogra- 
phers of Henry Fielding. 

Timothy Fielding, according to Professor W. L. Cross, was a 
third-rate comedian at Drury Lane ‘‘who with a company of cheap 
actors used to amuse the town at the George Inn in Smithfield dur- 
ing the time of the Bartholomew Fair. This Timothy Fielding, 
who had a booth at Tottenham Court also, died on August 22, 1738, 
at his house, the Buffalo Head Tavern in Bloomsbury.’” 

Information about this man comes chiefly from advertisements 
of his entertainments. In 1730 he was giving a farce, The Comical 
Humours of Noodle and his Man Doodle.* In 1732 there appeared 
in the London Evening Post and the Daily Post the following series 
of notices of his entertainment at Bartholomew Fair that year: 

‘“‘We hear that Mr. Fielding from the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane and Mr. Hippisley from the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, are making great preparations, and have engaged several 


3 Cross, The History of Henry Fielding, (New Haven, 1918) III, 233. 
4 Fielding, The Tragedy of Tragedies, ed. Hillhouse, (New Haven, 1918) 
p. 155. 
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of the best Hands from both Houses, in order to entertain the 
Town after the best Manner at their usual Booth in the great Yard 
of the George Inn in Smithfield.’’—London Evening Post, July 11- 
13, 1732. 

‘‘Yesterday Mr. Fielding (who has erected a large Theatrical 
Booth against Bartholomew Fair, in the George Inn-yard in West 
Smithfield) rehears’d a new Dramatie Piece, eall’d, The Envious 
Statesman; or The Fall of Essex: With an excellent Operatical 
Entertainment eall’d The Fore’d Physician, which was perform’d 
with the utmost Applause and Satisfaction, and we hear, there 
will be another Rehearsal on Monday next at Ten o’Clock.’’—Lon- 
don Evening Post, August 15-17, 1732. 

Daily Post, July 12, 1732: the same as the London Evening Post 
for July 11-13, 1782. 

‘We hear that the following Comedians, (viz.) Mr. Bullock, Mr. 
Miller, Mr. Mills, Mr. Cates, and Mr. Fielding began yesterday to 
raise their Booths in West Smithfield, and are making great prepa- 
rations to entertain the Town as usual, during the time of St. Bar- 
tholomew Fair.’’—Daily Post, August 11, 1732. 

Daily Post, August 17, 1732: the same as the London Evening 
Post, for August 15-17, 1732. 

‘‘The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor will proclaim Bartholomew- 
Fair To-morrow morning; and Mr. Fielding yesterday rehearsed 
his diverting new Tragi-Comie Opera to a numerous Audience who 
express’d the utmost Satisfaction at the Performance, and he is 
resolv’d to begin immediately after the Fair is proclaim’d.’’— 
Daily Post, August 22, 1732. 

The Daily Post of August 23, 1732, foretells an event, described 
the following day, when a ‘‘Set of Gentlemen and Tradesmen of 
Bloomsbury (neighbors of Mr. Fielding) ’’ proceeded in ‘‘a great 
Number of Coaches’’ to witness the performance with which they 
were ‘‘extreamly well pleased.’’ The same paper for August 26 
and 27, 1732, announces a performance for the entertainment of 
the Blue-Coat Boys of Christ’s Hospital. The notice of August 
30 states that the Prince and Princess attended an exhibition ‘‘and 
were so well pleased as to stay to see it twice performed.’” 


5 For all of these excerpts from London papers I am indebted to Professor 
Wilbur L. Cross. © 
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It would appear from the tone of these paragraphs, and from 
the identical form of some of them in two papers of the same date, 
that they are advertisements and not news, in the modern sense; 
hence as evidence of the importance of Timothy Fielding they must 
be taken with reservations due to their probable origin. 

Genest notices Timothy Fielding as acting minor réles at Drury 
Lane in one play in 1729, and in four plays in 1731; but as Tim- 
othy’s participation in the performance of Henry Fielding’s The 
Miser in 1733 is omitted, Genest’s information is not complete 
enough to be of value except as an indication of Timothy’s ob- 
security. The British Museum Catalogue does not know Timothy 
Fielding; apparently he was not credited with the authorship of 
plays or of entertainments or of anything else so far as we can 
observe to-day.® 

Though there is not evidence sufficient, perhaps, to establish a 
final conclusion, I believe the chances are stronger that the ‘‘Mr. 
Fielding’’ who wrote the Dialogue published by Watts was Henry 
Fielding the author, than that he was Timothy the comedian. My 
reasons are these: 

Though in the year 1732 Timothy Fielding seems to be making 
a stir as a theatrical producer in Smithfield and Bloomsbury, yet 
our chief evidence of this is newspaper ‘‘publicity’’ which, I pre- 
sume, in his time as in ours was bought and paid for, and was not 
a real indication of reputation. I believe that—newspaper ‘‘pub- 
licity’’ aside—-he was not at all prominent, and his name was very 
little known. Henry Fielding, on the other hand, was already a 
man of some success as a writer, and was, moreover, a man of polite 
social connections. 

Volume VI of the Musical Miscellany appeared in 1731. During 
the preparation of this volume its publisher, John Watts, assuredly 
had Henry Fielding in mind. For, it should be noted, Watts had 
been publishing plays by Fielding as follows: Love in Several 
Masques (1728); The Temple Beau (1730); The Coffee-Iouse 
Politician (1730). The last named Watts published under this 


6 The only other notiec of him I have found is the following: ‘‘Other amuse- 
ment-providers might have been introduced into the picture [Hogarth’s ‘‘ South- 
wark Fair’’] had there been room, such as Timothy Fielding, the actor (often 
confused with Henry Fielding the author), who had a booth at the Fair.’’— 
Wheatley, Hogarth’s London, (New York, 1909) p. 453. 
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title as late as December 17, 1730.7. Moreover, the fact that these 
plays were fresh in Watts’s mind is attested by his inclusion in 
the volume of one song from each of the three comedies. The songs 
were identified, as was the case with other songs from operas and 
plays, by the name of the comedy alone; only in the case of separate 
songs did Watts append the name of the author, as he did to the 
Dialogue in question. 

Not only are we assured that Henry Fielding was in the pub- 
lisher’s mind on account of Watts’s interest in the plays, but we 
know also that the dramatist was designated by his publisher at 
this time as ‘‘Mr. Fielding.’’ The title-page of each of the three 
comedies by Henry Fielding which Watts had published reads, 
‘‘Written By Mr. Fielding.’’ Late in 1730 Watts called Henry 
Fielding by that name; and he seems to have had no thought of 
confusion of identity. 

There is still another argument which may be very tentatively 
advanced. Before 1732 Fielding’s plays appeared either with the 
name of the author as ‘‘Mr. Fielding,’’ or with the pseudonym 
‘*‘Seriblerus Secundus.’’ They had been performed at Goodman’s 
Field, the Haymarket, or Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, except the early 
play, Love in Several Masques (1728), performed at Drury Lane. 
In 1732 his plays onee more appeared at Drury Lane. And at 
Drury Lane Timothy Fielding was now an actor; hence for the 
first time he could cause serious confusion for the playwright. 
Such a contingency might explain the appearance of The Modern 
Husband (acted Feb. 21, 1732 at Drury Lane, and published by 
Watts) with the fuller statement appearing for the first time on 
a title-page, ‘‘Written by Henry Fielding, Esq.’’ Thereafter plays 
by Fielding bore either his full name on the title-page or no name 
at all. I suggest, then, that it was not until 1732, when Fielding’s 
plays began to appear at the theatre in which Timothy was an 
actor, that Watts realized the possibility of ambiguity and there- 
fore changed the form of the author’s name on succeeding title- 
pages from ‘‘Mr. Fielding’’ to ‘‘Henry Fielding, Esq.’’ 


7 It is possible that the sixth volume of the Musical Miscellany; being a 
Collection of Choice Songs, and Lyrick Poems: with the Basses to cach Tune, 
etc., came out within a month of the publication of this play, if it was the 
inspiration of an article in the Unwersal Spectator, No. 121, Jan. 30, 1731, 
quoted by the Gentleman’s Magazine, I (1731) 15, which recommended ‘‘ A 
Collection of Lyric Poems and Songs, with Musick Annex’d lately published.’’ 
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Thus the relations existing between Henry Fielding and John 

| Watts in 1730-31, together with the comparative obscurity of 
Timothy Fielding, lead me to believe that when Watts published 

| volume VI of the Musical Miscellany in 1731 (prepared, presum- 

j ably, in 1730) ‘‘Mr. Fielding’’ signified to the publisher not the 

‘ actor, but Henry Fielding, a writer by profession; hence the 
Dialogue was almost certainly the work of the dramatist whose 
plays Watts had been publishing and would appear to be a minor 
addition to the Fielding canon. 


LA FONTAINE’S IMITATION 


By Co.Bert SEARLES 
University of Minnesota 


For a number of years La Fontaine wrote with characteristic 
complacency upon subjects for which he had no great talent and 
probably but little taste. But during this long apprenticeship he 
was drawn and held more and more firmly to his proper orbit by his 
own instinct and by the doctrines which dominated the literary 
movement of the time, whose most frequent watchword and pre- 
cept was the ‘‘imitation of Nature.’? The comedy of Terence at- 
tracted him, as he says in a preface, because ‘‘its subject is simple, 
as our masters prescribe that it should be; it is not crowded with 
useless and detached incidents . . . as a supreme merit, all the 
characters are true to nature.’’"? La Fontaine sought to imitate 
these qualities of composition and style while preserving his origin- 
ality and individuality. In the preface to the Psyché, on whose 
composition he lingered long, he asserted: ‘‘The way of telling it 
is mine and so are the details and what the characters say. Almost 
all the inventions, I mean the principal ones and the best, come 
from Apuleius.’ But even so, as he goes on to say: ‘‘I have 
changed a great many of them in accordance with the liberty which 
I ordinarily allow myself.’’ This interest in ‘‘the way of telling’’ 
things developed steadily. If one were to accept literally the in- 
troductory verses of the Matrone d’Ephése, this t.’2 would be 
little more than an étude in the technique of composition: 


S’il est un conte usé, commun, et rebattu, 
C’est celui qu’en ces vers j’accommode & ma guise: 
Et pourquoi donc le choisis-tu? 
Qui t’engage a cette entreprise? 
N’a-t-elle point déja produit assez d’écrits? 
Sans répondre aux censcurs, car c’est chose infinie 
Voyons si dans mes vers je l’aurat rajeunie.3 


All the material which he took from his sources, whether Greek, 


1 L’Eunuque, Avertissement au Lecteur, @uvres de Jean de la Fontaine 
(Grands Ecrivains). vol. 7, p. 7. 


2 uvres, vol. 8, p. 21. 
3 (Euvres, vol. 6, p. 67. 
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Latin, Oriental or French, was treated in precisely the same way: 

Je ne prends que 1’idée, et les tours et les lois, 

Que nos maitres suivaient eux-mémes autrefois; 

Si d’ailleurs quelque endroit plein chez d’eux d’excellence 

Peut entrer dans mes vers sans nulle violence, 

Je l’y transporte, et veux qu’il n’ait rien d’affecté, 

Tachant de rendre mien cet air d’antiquité.4 
That is to say, La Fontaine, like the other great classic poets of 
France, appropriated, rather than imitated, the works of his pre- 
decessors, ancient and modern. The point of view was perfectly 
simple and logical. Since poetry, by consecrated definition, is an 
‘imitation of life,’’? the longevity of the works which the ancients 
created is clear proof of the fidelity with which they imitated, 
i. €., portrayed life. It is convenient to use the material which 
they gathered in so far as it may be applicable to modern con- 
ditions. It is the modern poet’s business to bring the imitation 
up to date; his ‘‘invention,’’ or, as we should say, his originality, 
consists in making this ‘‘air of antiquity’’ his own and that of 
the age in which he lives. Thereby he becomes as much a creator 
as those from whom he takes his raw material, because he is 
actuated by the same purpose and wrestles with the same problem: 
to give the most perfect imitation possible of the life he sees and 
leads. 

An interesting and characteristic example of this ‘‘rejuvena- 
tion’’ of ancient subject matter is offered by the fable of the 
Nightingale and the Kite. In Aesop, the nightingale, having fallen 
into the clutches of the kite pleads for its life. As a last resort it 
appeals to the gluttony of the bird of prey, urging him to seek a 
victim better proportioned to the exigencies of his appetite. To 
make the fable teach the lesson that one should be satisfied with 
what he has, Aesop’s kite is made to reply: ‘‘I should be a fool 
if I let go the dinner which I have in hand, in order to go in pur- 
_ suit of a prey which is not even in sight.’’ Between this and a 
modern version, there must be taken into account centuries of 
evolution in sentiment, which have made of the nightingale a sym- 
bol of that which is poetic and beautiful, and of the kite and his 
like, a symbol of that which is cruel and voracious. La Fontaine 


4 Epitre & Monseigneur 1’Evéque de Soissons, en lui donnant un Quintilien 
de la Traduction d’Horatio Toscanella. (uvres, vol. 9, p. 202. 
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makes his fable a protest against sordid materialism. His night- 
ingale offers to earn its release by singing the famous story of 
Tereus. The kite’s interest fades as soon as he learns that it is 
not a question of some new kind of food—parvenu taste versus 
grand opera. Thereupon the nightingale proposes to sing for him 
a simple song, more in keeping with his intelligence and his tastes. 
The kite replies with financierish asperity that when he is hungry 
it is no time to talk of music. The nightingale, wounded in his 
artistic pride, cannot refrain from answering that kings have not 
disdained to listen to him. But this appeal to a more civilized 
feeling has no effect on one who has no other rule than that of 
foree and brutish instinct: 
Quand un roi te prendra 

Tu peux lui conter ces merveilles. 

Pour un milan il s’en rira: 

Ventre affamé n’a pas d’oreilles.5 

However, such a transformation of the moral teaching or preach- 

ment offered by a fable was generally unnecessary because the 
moral truths which earlier fabulists wished to convey were, as a 
rule, so universally acceptable as to be practically axiomatic. But 
the ancients laid great stress upon this moral; it was for them the 
‘‘soul’’ of the fable. La Fontaine accepted this traditional point 
of view with the single but important reservation that this moral 
did not need to be ‘‘moral’’ at all, in the ethical sense of the word. 
It need only be true to life as it is: The reason of the stronger 
prevails ;° it is wiser to bow before the storm than stand up against 
it ;’ it is safer to side with the party in power,* ete. The conception 
and consideration of this philosophical element or moral lesson to 
be presented by, or deduced from, a given fable subject was almost 
certainly the first stage in the composition of one of these little 
poems. ‘This is illustrated in genial fashion by his reply to the 
young Due de Bourgogne, who had asked him for a fable on the 
cat and the mouse. The poet did not write the fable, but con- 
tented himself with outlining the possibilities of the subject : 


5 Liv. IX, XVIII, @uvres, vol. 2, p. 449. For traces of the evolution of 
this sentiment in other fabulists who had treated the same subject see the 
notes of the Grands Ecrivains edition. 


6 Le Loup et l’Agneau, I, X, Guvres, vol. 1, p. 88. 
7 Le Chéne et le Roseau, I, XXII, ibid., vol. 1, p. 124. 
8 La Chauve-Souris et les deux Belettes, II, V, ibid., vol. 1, p. 141. 
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Dois-je représenter dans ces vers une belle 

Qui douce en apparence, et toutefois cruelle, 

Va se jouant des ceurs que ses charmes ont pris 
Comme le Chat la Souris? 


Prendrai-je pour sujet les jeux de la Fortune? 

Rien ne lui convient mieux: et ¢’est chose commune 

Que de lui voir traiter ceux qu’on croit ses amis 
Comme le Chat la Souris? 


Introduirai-je un Roi qu’entre ses favoris 

Elle respecte seul, Roi qui fixe sa roue, 

Qui n’est point empéché d’un monde d’ennemis, 

Et qui des puissants, quand il lui plait se joue 
Comme le Chat la Souris? 

But La Fontaine, himself quite inamenable to good advice, could 
realize as well as any other that the world has long since emerged 
from that primitive stage in which wise counsel and judicious 
warnings are listened to with complacency and perhaps grateful 
interest. If one would ‘‘get across’’ this moral preachment, it 
must be done adroitly.*° Instead of flinging it at his reader, after 
the fashion of the ancients, in the form of a proposition to be 
proved, or as a thing demonstrated by the story which has been 
related, he sought to present it with all the possible degrees of 
directness and indirectness: now at the beginning, now at the end, 
sometimes at both beginning and end, sometimes in the middle, 
sometimes suppressed altogether, or at least left to the perspicacity 
of his reader. In short, the moral, the ‘‘soul’’ of his fable, must 
present itself in much the same fashion that the soul of an in- 
dividual: ordinarily presents itself: now bursting from, now im- 
prisoned in, its sensuous envelope; on the one hand, the physical 
body; on the other, the poetic narrative. In fables where brutal 
force prevails, as in Le Loup et l’Agneau, or Les Animaux malades 
de la Peste, two terse lines suffice; in La Laitiére et le Pot au Lait, 
where a human foible is viewed with a sort of complacent irony, 
the moral represents a full third of the composition; in La Mort 
et Le Mourant, of deeper philosophical import, it is almost one- 
half the poem. 


® A Monsieur le Due de Bourgogne, qui avoit demandé a M. de la Fontaine 
une Fable qui fit nommée le Chat et la Souris. Jbid., vol. 3, p. 211. 


10 Une morale nue apporte de l’ennui. VI, I, tbid., vol. 2, p. 1. 
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With the question of the moral settled, the poet was free to turn 
his attention to the fashioning of the body which was to contain 
it. Now La Fontaine was of this world, very much of it in fact, 
and no one was more apt than he to realize that, without attractive 
bodies, the finest souls are not likely to attract very general or 
very curious attention. ‘‘I felt,’’ he says in a preface, ‘‘that, since 
everybody knows these fables, I would have to renew them by 
adding touches which would enliven them. . . What people want 
nowadays is novelty and gayety: I do not call gayety that which 
provokes laughter, but a certain charm and agreeable air which 
may be given to all sorts of subjects, even the most serious.’’** In 
some of his earlier fables this did not call for any great effort of 
his inventive faculty. In the fable of the frog which wished to 
make itself as large as an ox, for example, he did no more than 
turn the narrative of his source (Phadrus) into vivacious dialogue. 
As his art progressed, his ‘‘rejuvenations’’ became more complete, 
his own contributions more characteristic, his technique more 
elaborate and subtle; although, convinced that 

Loin d’épuiser une matiére 

On n’en doit prendre que la fleur,12 
he was always careful not to overload his canvas. In general his 
source supplied him with the skeleton of his fable; his ‘‘invention,”’ 
the flesh and blood and sinews and the impression of life which 
was to animate it. Perhaps as apt an illustration as any may be 
found in the fable of the man unhappily married. It is the story 
of a husband driven to seek a separation by the impossible temper 
of a vixenish wife, the whole being designed to illustrate the truth 
that marriage is at best a hazardous enterprise. This is, in part, 
what La Fontaine found in Aesop. ‘‘A man whose wife was de- 
tested by all the people of her house wanted to find out if she was 
equally odious to the slaves in the home from which she came. 
That is why, under a plausible pretext, the husband sent her back 
to the paternal domicile.’’ A reading of the part of La Fontaine’s 
fable which corresponds to the first sentence cited above, reveals 
clearly how the poet could transform a dry scenario of a little 
comedy into a ‘‘mirror held up to nature,’’ by the accumulation 


11 Preface to the first collection of Fables, @uvres, vol. 1, p. 14. 
12 Epilogue to the sixth book; ibid., vol. 2, p. 77. 
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of those traits of character and details of conduct which arouse 
more or less intimate memories of observation or experience in the 
minds of every one: 
Rien ne la contentait, rien n’était comme il faut; 
On se levait trop tét, on se couchait trop tard 
Puis du blanc, puis du noir, puis encore autre chose. 
Les valets enrageaient, 1’époux était & bout. 
Monsieur ne songe & rien, Monsieur dépense trop, 
Monsieur court, Monsieur se repose. 
Elle en dit tant que Monsieur 4 la fin 
Lassé d’entendre un tel butin, 
Vous la renvoie & la campagne 
Chez ses parents. 

By a lucky chanee, the first draft of one of La Fontaine’s fables 
has been preserved. A comparison of this original sketch with the 
finished poem enables us to follow with relative surety the methods 
by which the poet appropriated the material which he found in 
his sources. To illustrate some point in his Rhetorica, Aristotle 
relates that Aesop was one day defending, before the assembly of 
the people, a demagogue accused of stealing funds belonging to the 
state. In making his plea, Aesop told the story of The Foz, the 
Flies and the Hedgehog.’’ A fox, after crossing a stream, fell into 
a ditch, from which he could not get out and where he suffered 
for a long time. The gnats came in great numbers to prey upon 
him. Finally, a hedgehog which happened along saw him, and, 
being moved with compassion, offered to brush off the offending 
gnats. The fox rejected his offer, and when the hedgehog asked 
him why, he replied: ‘‘ ’Tis because these are already satiated with 
my blood and are now taking very little from me; whereas, if you 
brush them away, other famishing ones will come who will drink 
up what little blood I have left’... ‘And you, Oh citizens of Samos,’ 
continued Aesop, ‘you have no longer to fear this demagogue, for 
he has become rich; but, if you put him to death, others will come 
who are poor and will steal the public funds and you will be 
ruined’.’’'*? The story was current in La Fontaine’s time. A 
collection of state papers published in 1651, contained the report 
of a ‘‘Harangue’’ delivered before the king in 1599, in which the 
speaker referred to this apologue of Aesop’s in order to reinforce 
his contention that the people wished no change in government. 


13 Aristotle, Rhetorica, book II, chap. XX. 
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They preferred to remain under the oppression of ‘‘the leeches 
(statesmen, officers of the crown, financiers) who were already 
satiated.’’ The story was quite as 4 propos in the poet’s own time. 
An early commentator cited, in connection with this fable, the 
anecdote of a ‘‘rich financier’? who had ‘‘fattened on the mis- 
fortunes of France.’’ One day, at his country estate, he received 
an order from the king dismissing him from service. ‘‘I am 
sorry,’’ said the financier, ‘‘for, having fixed up my own affairs, 
I was ready to attend to those of the king.’’* ; 

Here are the original and the final versions of La Fontaine’s 
fable placed in parallel columns for greater convenience of com- 
parison : 


(Original) (Final) 
‘Un renard, tombé dans la fange Aux traces de son sang un vieux héte 
Et des mouches presque mangé, des bois, 


Renard fin, subtil, et matois, 
Blessé par des chasseurs et tombé 
dans la fange, 
Autrefois attira ce parasite ailé 
Que nous avons mouche appelé. 


Trouvait Jupiter fort étrange Tl accusait les dieux et trouvait fort 
étrange 

De souffrir qu’ & ce point le sort Que le sort & tel point le voulit 
l’efit outragé, affliger, 


Et le fit aux mouches manger. 
Quoi! se jeter sur moi, sur moi, le 
plus habile 
De tous les hétes des foréts! 
Depuis quand les renards sont-ils un 
si bon mets? 
Et que me sert ma queue? Est-ce un 
poids inutile? 
Va, le ciel te confonde, animal im- 
portun! 
Que ne vis-tu sur le commun? 


'4 See notes, Grands Ecrivains edition. The first draft of the fable is given 
in a note, vol. 3, p. 266. 
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(Common to both Versions) 


Un hérisson du voisinage, 
Dans mes vers nouveau personnage, 


Voulut le délivrer de l’importun es- 
saim. 


Le renard aima mieux les garder et 
fut sage. 
Vois-tu pas, dit-il, que la faim 
Va rendre une autre troupe encore 
plus importune? 
Celle-ci, déja sofile, aura moins 
d’apreté. 


Trouver 4 cette fable une moralité 
Me semble chose assez commune: 
On peut sans grand effort d’esprit 


En appliquer l’exemple aux hommes: . 


Que de mouches voit-on, dans le siécle 
ou nous sommes? 
Cette fable est d’Esop, Aristote le 
dit. 


Voulut le délivrer de 1’importunité 
Du peuple plein d’avidité: 
Je les vais de mes dards enfiler par 
centaines, 
Voisin renard, dit-il, et terminer tes 
peines. 


Garde-t’en bien, dit l’autre; ami, ne 
le fais pas: 

Laisse-les, je te prie, achever leur 
repas. 

Ces animaux sont sofils; une troupe 

nouvelle 

Viendrait fondre sur moi, plus fpre 
et plus cruelle. 


Nous ne trouvons que trop de man- 
geurs ici-bas: 

Ceux-ci sont courtisans, ceux-li sont 
magistrats. 

Aristote appliquait cet apologue aux 
hommes. 

Les exemples en sont communs, 
Surtout au pays of nous sommes 
Plus telles gens sont pleins, moins ils 

sont importuns. 


It will be noted at once that only two verses of the preliminary 


sketch reappear intact in the finished form. These verses, in them- 
selves, quite prosaic and inconsequential, are perhaps not without 
importance from the standpoint of the composition as a whole. 
They are pivotal; they fix the proportions; they form what might 
be called the waist-line of the fable. As for the many modifications 
brought into the rest of the fable, it is evident; when one analyzes 
them, that the poet produced at least a large number by working 
backward from the moral. This moral, in its first draft, is singular- 
ly naive and familiar in tone. The poet, meditating upon it, saw 
that the fifth verse contained the idea which was to enable him to 
“‘rejuvenate’’ the material which he had taken from ‘‘antiquity.’’ 
The mouches of his time are the ‘‘courtiers and magistrates’’; he 
develops therefore this thought, retaining in addition only the 
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reference to Aristotle, either as a bit of ironical pedantry, or per- 
haps as a mask to attenuate the boldness of his satire. The moral, 
thus developed, served as a sort of lever to raise the tone of the 
narrative upon which it was based and clearly suggested some 
added details. The expansion of the first verse of the original 
draft into the three of the finished form is not due merely to the 
artist’s desire to paint a more perfect picture. The traces of the 
fox’s blood, a detail not found in the source, not only prepares the 
reader’s imagination for the swarm of flies which it attracts, but 
it foreshadows in a very suggestive way the ‘‘eaters’’ of the first 
verse in the moral. It serves, besides, to emphasize the tragic pre- 
dicament of the hero of the story, while the epithets applied to 
him elevate his character and transform him into a personnage fit 
to symbolize, if not the ruler of a state, at least the director of its 
finances. The same consideration suggested to the poet the applica- 
tion to the fly of the rather unusual epithet: ce parasite ailé. The 
soliloquy of the fox, in place of the very succinct statement of the 
first draft, is in line with La Fontaine’s vision of making his work 
‘fan ample comedy in a hundred different acts.’’ But while the 
general tone of it is suggested by the scenario of the composition, 
the reference to the common people at the end is quite evidently 
a touch added to bring it into consonance with the political and 
social satire, which is to animate the moral at the end. 

With the introduction of a new character and a third recalling 
of the idea contained in the moral through the expansion of the 
phrase l’importun essaim into l’importunité du peuple plein 
d’avidité, the curtain rises on the second and last act of the little 
comedy. The retouching of the réle played by the hedgehog is 
characteristic of the way in which the art of the poet responded 
to the philosophical consideration of his subject matter, from the 
standpoint of the lesson which it was to convey. In the first draft, 
the hedgehog’s intervention is narrated even more baldly than it 
had been in the poet’s source. In the final version he beeomes a 
very living and modern character. It is no longer for him merely 
a question of ‘‘delivering’’ a suffering ‘‘neighbor,’’ because he ‘‘is 
moved by compassion’’; his zeal goes much farther; he proposes 
to ‘‘spear by hundreds”’ these voracious parasites, without pausing 
to reflect that this ‘‘deliverance’’ might well prove more painful 
than the condition he was eager to alleviate. The poet’s tactful 
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art has elevated him, as the dominating idea of his poem demanded, 
to the type of the reformer, fertile in easy remedies, whose good 
intentions far outrun his intelligence. 

The attitude of the fox is retouched in similar fashion but with 
more subtlety. He is more ‘‘sage’’ in the final version than in the 
original draft. This supreme experience with life has taught him 
to accept with the same forbearance the imbecility of his well- 
wishers and the selfish malignity of those who prey upon him. He 
rejects the well meant offer with philosophic bonhommie: garde-t’en 
bien, ami, and abandons the mildly impatient appeal of the first 
draft to the hedgehog’s perspicacity: (ne) vois-tu pas?, because he 
realizes full well that such an appeal would be useless. Confronted 
with the only remedy possible under the circumstances and per- 
ceiving that it could only lead to greater ills, he has learned his 
lesson, that, where there is no remedy, it is better not to seek one; 
that one must take life as it is; and that, in certain conjunctures 
at least, such is life. In reeasting the last two lines in order to 
set off in sharper contrast the tolerant fortitude of the fox and the 
implacable greed of the ‘‘winged parasites,’’ the poet provides a 
more telling climax for his story and a transition to the thought 
contained in the moral which is to follow. 

This fable does not rank among the masterpieces of La Fontaine; 
but a comparison between any of his more carefully composed 
works and their source, indicates very clearly that they were all 
created by methods similar to those which resulted in the evolution 
of this ancient apologue of Aesop. A scenario is thrown together 
on the basis of something found in a source, written, oral, or per- 
sonal. A period of meditation, or, as the French are fond of say- 
ing, of incubation follows, out of which the dominant idea, or, as 
the ancients put it, the ‘‘soul’’ of the composition, emerges. All 
that the ‘‘invention’’ of the poet, utilizing his observation of life 
and his memory of books, can offer in the way of illuminating or 
expressive detail, is added; all that his judgement considers in- 
consequential or unnecessary, is brushed away. 

It was not till the nineteenth century, when the study and cult 
of technique was at its height, that La Fontaine’s virtuosity as a 
poct-artist was recognized and appreciated. Théodore de Banville, 
himself famous for his feats of metrical legerdemain, paid his 
respects in characteristic fashion: ‘‘A propos the poet of the 
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fables, the amiable word, ‘naiveté,’ slips unconsciously from the 
pen. It is very true that, by dint of art, he arrives at naiveté, and 
from that a thousand writers have concluded that La Fontaine was 
a naive man, producing his fables by the grace of God as a field 
produces poppies and daisies. You will not deceive in that way, 
alas, a professional writer of verse. .. That intimate fusion of all 
the rhythms in which the vestment of the thought changes with 
the thought itself, harmonized by the amazing vigor of the move- 
ment in the verse, is the last word in the most skillful and com- 
plicated art, and the mere sight of such difficulties overcome, makes 
one’s head swim.’”® As this passage suggests, this complicated 
art is a concealed art ; the impression one always gains from a read- 
ing of La Fontaine is one of ease and naturalness. There is no 
trace of labor, none of that tense striving for effects which so often 
makes itself felt in the work of modern virtuosos. How was this 
miracle accomplished ? 

One can divine, or rather feel, the answer, but it is difficult to 
put it in any very tangible form. In fact, the poetic art for La 
Fontaine was as broad as life itself; it was what he lived for. With 
profound veneration for the ancients, for their ‘‘turns and their 
laws,’’ for their craftsmanship in a word, he had little respect for 
the strict rules which had been, and were being deduced from a 
study and appreciation of their works. Rules beget artifice, and: 
‘to confuse artifice with art is a crime in an author.’’ That is not 
saying, of course, that he did not make abundant use of processes 
which are continually being described and labeled in the manuals 
of rhetorical and poetic art; so, for example, in the fable of ‘‘The 
Wolf and the Lamb.’’ A hungry wolf comes upon a lamb who is 
quenching its thirst in the waters of a clear stream. The wolf calls 
out to him: 

Qui te rend si hardi de troubler mon breuvage? 
and the reader hears his snarl and, in the last word, feels as he 
pronounces it, the show of the animal’s teeth. It is an example of 
the much used and much abused rhetorical device known as onoma- 
topeia, but the verse is not written for the device; it is true to the 
nature of the beast and to the circumstances under which it is 


15 Théodore de Banville, & la suite du Petit Traité de Poésie Francaise 
(Paris, 1891), p. 312. 
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attributed to the wolf. Then, take the reply of the lamb, where 
the same artifice is continued in much more difficult and com- 
plicated fashion. Like the helpless thing he is, the lamb must use 
many words to plead the cause he cannot defend. Any sustained 
imitation of the sound generally accredited to the lamb would be 
ridiculous. Hence, instead of imitating the sound, the poet chooses 
words which bring out the nibbling motion of the lips; as one sees, 
or rather feels, on reading the verses aloud: 
Sire, répond 1’Agneau, que Votre Majesté 
Ne se mette pas en colére; 
Mais plutét au’elle considére 
Que je me vas désaltérant 
Dans le courant, 
Plus de vingt pas au-dessous d’elle, 
Et que par conséquent, en aucune facon 
Je ne puis troubler sa boisson. 
This imitation is kept up all through the dialogue with the same 
surety of touch and without the introduction of a word which does 
the least violence to the sense or is, in any way, contrary to what 
the two actors in the little tragedy would most naturally say under 
the circumstances. 

Such effects indeed are not gained merely by the use of rhetorical 
artifices; it was the voice of nature which La Fontaine caught and 
transcribed, and to do that was his conception of the poet’s role. 
Moreover, this must be taken in the widest possible sense; for he 
was convinced that 

Tout parle dans 1’univers; 

Tl n’est rien qui n’ait pas son langage.16 
There is a language, not merely of men and animals, but also one 
of things and actions. The language of things and actions con- 
sists in a certain order and progression which reveals itself to the 
sufficiently vigilant and patient observer. In the fable of ‘‘The 
Stagecoach and the Fly,’’ a stagecoach drawn by six strong horses 
is toiling up a long steep hill: 

Femmes, moines, vieillards, tout était descendu. 

‘‘Women, monks, old people’’—that was the order in which 
seventeenth century passengers got out of the coach to walk up 
the hills when there was need for it. 


16 Epilogue to the eleventh book. Jbid., vol. 3, p. 168. 
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L’attelage suait, soufflait, était rendu; 
The team, as it struggles up the hill with its load, ‘‘sweats,’’ then 
‘‘pants’’ and, near the top, is ‘‘all in.’’? The stag in another fable 
has taken refuge in a stable full of oxen. The farmhands and even 
the foreman do their ‘‘chores’’ without perceiving: ‘‘the tips of 
his horns, nor his antlers, nor, finally,—stag’’; but if they had 
seen him, it would necessarily have been by just this series of visual 
impressions. The master comes to make his rounds and is dis- 
satisfied with what he finds: ‘‘What’s this,’’ he says to his men, 
‘*T find little hay in these cribs; this bedding is old; hurry up to 
the loft. I want my stock better cared for. What trouble would 
it be to brush away these cobwebs? Can’t you put these yokes and 
collars in their places?’’ In this series of carefully chosen and 
precisely arranged details, La Fontaine tried to follow the hidden 
logie which he felt permeating the universe. In detached details 
his realism is often characterized by the same sort of simple subtlety. 
It is said that Samson, one of the consummate elocutionists of the 
Comédie Frangaise, used to confess that he had been reading in 
publie for twenty years the well-known fable of ‘‘The Tortoise and 
the Hare’’ before he perceived all the significance of one of its 
details.’ The tortoise, having won the race, greets the hare, who 
is making a final desperate but too tardy effort to arrive first at 
the goal: 

Eh bien, lui cria-t-elle, avais-je pas raison? 

De quoi vous sert votre vitesse? ete. ; 
‘‘Why did the tortoise ‘shout’?’’ the actor kept asking himself, 
until finally, by dint of calling up before his imagination the scene 
of the race, it dawned upon him that, in the joy of its victory, the 
tortoise would naturally make its boast as soon as the hare came 
in sight, and that it would be forced to ‘‘shout’’ to make itself 
heard. 

A realism so complete and unfailing and, at the same time, so 
sober and carefully selective as that of La Fontaine could only 
come from the most entire absorption of the poet in his work. This 
absorption, which the poet nonchalantly characterized as ‘‘revery’’ 
or ‘‘indolence,’’ amused, surprised, and sometimes irritated his 
contemporaries. According to an anecdote of the time, some people 


17 Cited by De Broce, La Fontaine, Moraliste (Paris, 1896), p. 249. 
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who were curious to see and to listen to the conversation of the 
now famous poet, invited him to dinner. He did full justice to the 
dinner; but, as for conversation, not a word could they extract. 
The author of the anecdote voiced the discontent of hosts and 
guests: ‘‘He had gone, I know not where; perhaps he was breath- 
ing the breath of life into some frog of the marshes, a cricket of 
the fields, or a fox in his den; for all the time he remained with 
us he seemed to be nothing but a soulless machine. .. We bundled 
him into a carriage and said goodbye to him forever.’’!* La Bruyére, 
in his famous word-portrait, renders the impression which the poet 
made upon most of his contemporaries: ‘‘A man appears coarse, 
heavy and stupid; he cannot relate what he has just seen. But, 
let him begin to write, and he makes talk animals, trees and rocks, 
everything in short which does not talk; and his works are full of 
grace, naturalness and delicacy.’’ 

His contemporaries, however, but half guessed the secret of his: 
abstractions, and one must not conclude with them that his mind 
was wholly taken up with his efforts to give life to a frog, a cricket 
or a fox. All those who knew him well, and who shared in his 
intimacy, agree that, when the conversation fell upon a congenial 
topic and in congenial fashion, he became as it were ‘‘transformed.”’ 
and talked with eloquence and wisdom. It is clear to any student 
of his ‘‘Fables’’ that little in the life and thought of his contem- 
poraries escaped him.. 

It is not always possible to determine whether a given fable sub- 
ject leads him to the delineation of life or whether it was life that 
led him to choose in his sources a fable to be ‘‘rejuvenated’’ by 
the exercise of his poetic artistry. Undoubtedly, it was sometimes 
the one, sometimes the other consideration which prevailed. But 
in certain cases the latter alternative seems quite clearly established. 
When one reads, for example: 

Je eonnais maint detteur qui n’est ni souris chauve, 
Ni buisson, ni canard, ni dans tel cas tombé, 
Mais simple grand seigneur, qui tous les jours se sauve 
Par un escalier dérobé.19 
it is quite evident that the spectacle of the lordly debtor played a 
very considerable part in the choice of the subject upon which he 


18 Ibid., p. 21. 
19 Liv. XII, VII, ibid., vol. 3, p. 224. 
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was to compose a fable. And this is equally true of many fables 
which deal with a philosophical idea or a personal sentiment; as, 
for example, in fables like La Mort et le Mourant or Les deux 
Pigeons. 

The secret of the perfection of La Fontaine’s art lies, to a very 
large extent, in the completeness with which he immersed himself, 
so to speak, in the subject which he was treating. The composition 
of a fable, even of the least pretentious, presented a many-sided 
problem. In its physical aspects it must be a faithful imitation of 
the life of the creatures represented; at the same time, it must 
accurately reflect the moral characteristics of the type of which 
the actors involved are the symbol: The lamb is not merely a lamb; 
he represents the oppressed, and the wolf which devours him in 
the depths of the forest, without recourse to legal formalities, is 
the portrait of the strong, who always make their reason prevail. 
Finally, the whole must be crowded into a little space, with just 
enough detail to make it real, and it must be clothed in verse which 
pulsates with the life it reflects. One can well believe the poet, 
when he remarks in one of his fables, ‘‘I forge verses only by tak- 
ing time for it.’’ Nearly thirty years was not too long a period 
to devote to the composition of the two hundred and forty fables 
which have made La Fontaine an immortal. To this long labor, 
serenely and affectionately performed, is due that complete absence 
of apparent moral struggle and intellectual torment which makes 
itself felt in the work of many great stylists of more modern times. 
No one better than La Fontaine exemplifies the truth contained in 
the French dictum: ‘‘Genius is only a long patience.’’ But with 
him patience was not so much a virtue as a sense which paved the 
way into that realm of art in which he chose to live. 
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A NOTE ON HAMLET 


By Joun S. KENYON 
Hiram College 


Hamlet I. ii. 39: Farewell, and let your haste commend your duty. 

I have not seen a satisfactory explanation of this passage. Rolfe’s 
paraphrase, ‘‘Dispatch the business with commendable prompt- 
ness,’’ not only exemplifies a too common method of taking the 
mind entirely away from Shakespeare’s specifie way of conceiving 
and conveying a situation or an idea, but fails, I believe, to give 
the true meaning of the line. 

The commonest meanings of commend in Shakespeare, as else- 
where, are :— 

(1) ‘‘To entrust to, commit to;’’ as in All’s Well V. i. 31: 
Commend the paper to his gracious hand. 
(2) ‘‘To present, or direct attention to, as worthy of regard;’’ as 
in Cymb. I. iv. 32: 
. .. this gentleman, whom I commend to you as a noble friend of mine. 
(3) ‘‘To recommend to kindly remembrance;’’ as in Rich. III, 
IIT. ii. 8: 
First, he commends him to your noble self. 
(4) ‘‘To praise, extol;’’ as in As You Like It II. ii. 12: 
Your daughter and her cousin much commend 
The parts and graces of the wrastler. 

It is easy to see how the other meanings could grow out of sense 
(1), which appears to be the earliest in English; that (2) and (3) | 
are closely similar; and that (4) grows out of them. The circum- 
stances under which (4) could grow out of (2) and (3) are well 
seen in Merch. of Ven. IV. i. 143ff:* 


This letter from Bellario doth commend 

A young and learned doctor to our court. 

[From the letter] . . . bett’red with his own learning, 
the greatness whereof I cannot enough commend. 


1 It is not meant to imply that the transition of meaning took place in 
Shakespeare’s time. It is a principle of language sometimes overlooked, that 
cireumstances which give rise to transition meanings of words may continue to 
recur indefinitely after the transition meaning first appears in those circum- 
stances. 
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Shakespeare’s characters are fond of playing on these two closely 
related meanings: All’s Well II. ii. 68: 
Countess. Commend me to my kinsman and my son. 
This is not much. 
Clown. Not much commendation to them. 


2 Henry IV, Il. ii. 136: 
I commend me to thee, I commend thee, and I leave thee. 


Hamlet V. ii. 189: 


Osric. I commend my duty to your lordship. 
Hamlet. .. . He does well to commend it himself ; 
there are no tongues else for’s turn. 


One of the stereotyped uses of sense (2) is found in the ex- 
pression of an obligation of an inferior to a superior, as in the 
last example. Such expressions have various forms, with or with- 
out commend; as in Taming of the Shrew, Ind. i. 12: 

So please your lordship to accept our duty. 
Hamlet I. ii. 253: 

Our duty to your honor. 
Henry V, IV. vi. 23: 

Commend my service to my sovereign. 
Two Gent. of Verona I. iii. 42: 

To salute the emperor, 

And to commend their service to his will. 

Wint. Tale IL. ii. 36: 
_ Commend my best obedience to the queen. 

Two Gent. of Verona IV. ii. 9: 

When to her beauty I commend my vows. 
There is a playful extension of this formula in As You Like IV. 
iii. 183: 

I pray you, commend my counterfeiting to him.? 

It is inevitable that occasions should repeatedly arise when there 
would be reference to the expediency of hastening or omitting the 
use of this formula by servants, or others politely assuming the 
role of inferiors. These oceur in Shakespeare: 

Twelfth Night V. i. 318: 


[Malvolio to Olivia] I leave my duty a little unthought 
of and speak out of my injury. 


2 The Oxford Dictionary fails to treat this common Elizabethan formula, 
under either commend or duty. 
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Love’s Labor’s Lost IV. ii. 147: 

Stay not thy compliment; I forgive thy duty. Adieu. 
Here belongs our passage. In the light especially of the last ex- 
ample, the meaning of King Claudius’ words will appear by em- 
phasis on the word haste: ‘‘Farewell, and let your haste commend 
your duty.’’ In other words, ‘‘Do not utter the usual formula, 
‘We commend our duty to your majesty,’ but let your quick com- 
pliance with my command say it for you.’’ As the king does not, 
of course, expect his words to be taken so literally as to exclude 
any reply, the ambassadors cleverly accede to his request, at the 
same time expressing their formal assurance: 

In that and all things will we show our duty. 

It is also possible, though not essential to the foregoing inter- 
pretation, that there is, in highly Shakespearean fashion, a simul- 
taneous implication of the other sense of commend, as there is in 
V. ii. 189, quoted above, 7. e., ‘‘Let your evident haste praise your 
faithfulness, serve as a commendatory comment on it.’’ That 
Elizabethan audiences were adept in following such quick shifts 
of meaning, or in catching both meanings at once, is abundantly 
shown in Hamlet, as well as in other plays of Shakespeare and of 
his contemporaries. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, edited by Frederick Morgan 
Padelford. 238 pp. (University of Washington Publications, Language 
and Literature v.1) University of Washington Press, Seattle, 1920. 


Professor Padelford has already laid the students of the history of English 
literature under obligation by the publication in Anglia, v. XXIX, pp. 273-338, 
of the manuscript poems of the Earl of Surrey, and in the same volume, pp. 
256-270, has contributed an article on the relation between George Frederick 
Nott’s edition of Surrey of 1815-1816 and the 1812 reprint of Tottel’s Mis- 
cellany as preserved in a few imperfect copies saved from ‘‘ Bensley’s fire.’’ 

Many things since the time of Nott’s edition have contributed to make a 
new edition of Surrey desirable. Sir Thomas Wyatt has undergone fuil and 
careful editing at the hands of A. K. Foxwell (University of London Press, 
1914) whose Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt, issued by the same publisher in 
1911, is also important. Much new information with reference to Surrey has 
come to light. The work of E. Bapst, Deux Gentilshommes-Poétes de la Cour 
de Henry VIII, Paris, 1891, upon which Professor Padelford’s life of Surrey 
and all recent lives are in some measure based, is the most important. Pro- 
fessor Padelford disagrees with Bapst with reference to the spirit-breaking 
effect upon Surrey of the defeat of his troops at St. Etienne and shows that 
the letter of supposed reproof from the council, which refers to the delayed 
news of the death of Sir John Pollard, was by error dated December 11 in- 
stead of January 11, Surrey’s letter of January 8 having recounted the death 
of Pollard and fully described the disastrous conflict of January 7. Surrey, 
therefore, did not neglect his reports. Professor Padelford also throws in- 
teresting light on the King’s attitude towards Surrey by a closer inter- 
pretation of an undated letter from Paget to Surrey written in reply to 
Surrey’s letter of March 16. Paget urges Surrey to continue in the military 
service after his demotion. His words seem clearly to reflect what was prob- 
ably the King’s opinion; namely, that though disposed to be generous to 
Surrey and no doubt admiring his} personal bravery and even believing in 
his future, Henry felt that Surrey as commander of the forces had mis- 
managed the business of the siege. 

Our editor also lays new stress on circumstances which would account for 
the violent hatred displayed against him at his trial by the testimony of his 
sister, the Duchess of Richmond. Surrey, returning to England after the 
disappointments of his French campaign, found his politic father advancing 
a marriage between Thomas Seymour and the Duchess of Richmond. This 
Professor Padelford thinks Surrey, out of his enmity to the Seymours, must 
have blocked and thus deeply angered his sister and provided for his own 
destruction. 

All through this biographical sketch it may be said that Professor Padel- 
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ford writes with the greatest spirit and shows a masterly handling of evidence. 
It may be doubted if the sketch gains anything by its tone of panegyric. If 
we must accept the editor’s division of the life into the five acts of Greek 
tragedy, we can only complain that the second and third acts are tame com- 
pared to the fourth and fifth, which are concerned with Surrey’s military 
career and with the fall of the Howards, and that the so-called comic inter- 
lude leaves much in the way of merriment to be desired. It is the episode 
in which Surrey is put into the Fleet for participation with a group of heed- 
less companions in a riot in the street in which the windows of dwelling 
houses and churches were broken; nor can we agree that the satire on London 
as a false Babylon, though clever enough, is a masterpiece. 

The results of Professor Padelford’s invaluable work on the manuscript 
poems of Surrey are embodied in the textual notes. The inferiority of the 
text in Tottel’s Miscellany of Surrey as well as of Wyatt was already apparent, 
and we have in this edition the first satisfactory text of Surrey’s poems. They 
are rearranged, provided with new titles, correct punctuation, and many 
restorations of true readings. The critical notes are also important. The 
editor’s own elucidations are extremely well done, and he had embodied 
the work of many scholars, particularly of E. Koeppel, Studien zur Geschichte 
des Englischen Petrarchismus, Romanische Forschungen 5. One is left with the 
impression that the foreign influences upon Surrey were, of course, mainly 
Italian; but one feels that there may be something not accounted for in line 
with Sir Sidney Lee’s suggestions in The French Renaissance in England, pp. 
109-126, that French influences may have counted for more than appears. 
It is probable at least that Italian influences operated mainly on French 
soil. One would expect to hear more of Alamanni and have more resemblences 
pointed out to Marot. He at least also transluted the 47th Epigram of the 
10th Book of Martial. 

In the section of the introduction entitled Surrey’s Contributions to English 
Verse, Professor Padelford is mainly concerned with Surrey’s metrical ad- 
vance over Wyatt. Surrey so composed his verse that, with a considerable 
number of exceptions, the metrical accent coincides with the word accent and 
the stress demanded by sense. In his comparison with Wyatt Professor Padel- 
ford makes the distinction between the two appear possibly more violent than 
it is. He admits, however, the sensitiveness of Wyatt’s ear and points out 
that Wyatt is following the current tradition of English verse with its dis- 
regard of number of syllables in the line. In this connection attention might 
be invited to Professor J. M. Berdan’s comparison of Wyatt and Surrey in 
Early Tudor Poetry, pp. 520 ff. Professor Berdan there connects Wyatt’s 
practice with the medieval! Latin tradition. 

With reference to the second book of Virgil’s Aeneid in Surrey’s transla- 
tion, Professor Padelford is disposed to regard it as earlier than the fourth 
book, and, with reference to both books, to agree with Fest, O., ‘‘ Ueber 
Surrey’s Virgiliibersetzung,’’ Palaestra, 1903, and Immelmann, R., ‘‘Surrey’s 
Aeneis IV in urspriinglicher Gestalt,’’ Jahrbuch d. deut, Sh-Ges., 1905, that 
dependence upon the Italian versions is immediate. The likenesses are indeed 
numerous, but are nowhere perhaps entirely convincing, and one would like 
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to see how many of them are coincidental and how many of them might be 
explained away by Professor Berdan’s hypothesis (Loc. cit., pp. 536 ff.) 
that they are due at least in part to the use of the same annotated editions 
of Virgil. In the fourth book Professor Padelford is able, through Miss 
Gladys V. Willcock’s papers in The Modern Language Review, July, 1919, 
April, 1920, to give a table of variants from the long inaccessible edition 
published by Day probably in 1554, and to place that edition in the series. 
It has some value in Professor Padelford’s mind, since, though mainly edited 
by others, it may contain a few of Surrey’s earliest readings and even a few 
later revisions. The editor makes out what seems to be a satisfactory case 
for Ms. Hargrave 205 as the nearest approach to Surrey’s actual translation. 


H. C. 


An Economic History of Rome to the End of the Republic, by Tenney Frank. 
xi +- 310 pp. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 1920. $2.50. 


This admirable book is a study of the economic development of Rome. 
Though the end of the Republic is set as the terminus ad quem for the study, 
Professor Frank has allowed ‘‘the story of several chapters to run far into 
the second century of our era for the purpose of reaching the logical sequel 
of conditions originating in the Republic.’’ It is to be hoped that the author 
may find it possible to carry out his original intention to continue the history 
through the Empire. 

One of the outstanding features of the book is the thorough use which 
has been made of the available evidence. Archeological data have been made 
to furnish some of the most interesting conclusions. For example, Professor 
Frank infers from the intricate draining system in Latium that this region 
in the sixth century was cultivated with a remarkable intensiveness and 
supported a dense population, from which were recruited ‘‘the armies that 
overran the limits of Latium and overwhelmed all obstruction when once they 
were set in motion.’’ Intensive cultivation resulted in exhaustion of the 
soil. The gradual exhaustion of the soil and the deforestation of the Volscian 
mountains led the dense population of Latium to seek relief in territorial 
expansion. As long as the Romans could avail themselves of good land they 
found little incentive to develop industries and to engage in commerce either 
on land or sea. Growth along these lines, therefore, was slow. The two 
chapters which the author has devoted to industry at the end of the Republic 
are exceptionally well done. The first contains an account of certain in- 
dustries, such as the making of glass, bricks, and metal-ware; the second, 
an analysis of the economic structure of Pompeii, based on a detailed ex- 
amination of a typical insula. Among other phases of the economic life of 
Rome that Professor Frank discusses are Roman coinage, the plantation 
system, public finances, capital, and labor. 

A table of weights and measures and an index add to the usefulness of 
the volume. The book is characterized by a vigor of style and a directness 
of statement that make the reading of it a pleasure. 


University of Iowa. J. 8. MaGnuson 
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Francia: Histoire illustrée de la France, by Joseph Reinach (Polybe), Hach- 
ette et Cie, Paris, 1921. 


La petite histoire de France que Mr. Joseph Reinach a pu achever avant 
de mourir, mérite d’étre signalée aux étrangers comme aux Frangais. On y 
retrouve les qualités d’esprit et de coeur de ce bon citoyen qui fut un homme 
courageux et loyal. Il aima passionnément la Justice, la République, la 
France; et dans ses enthousiasmes il sut garder la lucidité de son jugement 
et se préserver de la haine. 

Possédant une vaste culture, il a embrassé son sujet d’une vue claire, et il 
en a dégagé les grandes lignes de la multitude innombrable et confuse des 
faits. Il a fait les sacrifices nécessaires, courant sur la Gaule celtique, la 
Gaule Romaine, le haut et le bas Moyen-Age, ralentissant l’allure au XVe 
siécle au moment ou s’éveille dans le peuple, avee Jeanne d’Are, le sentiment 
national, insistant sur la Renaissance, et sur le XVITe et le XVIIIe siécles; 
mais réservant la meillure partie du volume pour la Révolution, le XIXe 
siécle et le début du XXe: disant partout ce qui est nécessaire, n’omettant 
rien d’essentiel dans les périodes les plus sacrifiées, ne s’amusant & aucun 
détail inutile dans les parties les plus poussées. Par cette justesse de propor- 
tions et de choix, Mr. Reinach est arrivé & son but qui était de faire con- 
naitre le développement de la nation francaise, de son génie et de sa civili- 
sation, en marquant aussi bien les caractéristiques de chaque époque, et les 
accidents de 1’évolution que la permanence d’un certain fond et la continuité 
d’un certain progrés. 

Dans ce tableau de nos gloires et de nos désastres, de nos luttes contre 
l’étranger, et de nos divisions intérieures, des orientations successives et con- 
tradictoires dans notre idéal et des révolutions souvent violentes dans notre 
organisation politique et sociale, on estimera la modération et 1’impartialité 
de |’historien. Son ardent patriotisme ne l’aveugle pas sur nos fautes, et il 
n’est pas une nation ennemie dont il n’essaie loyalement de comprendre le 
point de vue, ou A laquelle il ne rende justice sur ses qualités. Ce qui est 
plus méritoire encore chez un homme de parti, mélé pendant quarante ans & 
toutes nos agitations politiques, il parle avec sang froid et avee équité de ses 
adversaires. Non seulement il n’omet ni affaiblit aucun des services que 
l’ancienne monarchie a rendu a la France; mais il sait étre juste envers le 
premier et le second Empire. Quant a 1’époque contemporaine, on ne se 
douterait pas, & lire le récit de Mr. Joseph Reinach, qu’il a été constamment 
dans la mélée, méconnu, entravé, insulté plus peut-étre qu’aucun homme poli- 
tique ne 1’a été. Ni contre les gens de droite, ni contre les gens d’extréme 
gauche, ni contre Clémenceau, il n’a été tenté d’exercer des représailles. Un 
peu de chaleur—fort justifiée d’ailleurs—en parlant de Gambetta, voili tout 
ce qui permet de deviner de quel cété de la barricade a été 1’histoirien. 

Dans ce livre intelligent, bien fait et profondément honnéte, un étranger 
apprendra ce qu’il faut savoir de la France; il puisera les éléments d’un 
jugement éclairé sur notre nation, son réle et ses aspirations. Surtout pour 
le demi-siécle écoulé depuis 1870, sur lequel il y a encore si peu de bons 
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travaux d’ensemble, l’ouvrazge de Joseph Reinach lui fournira le tableau clair 
et complet de 1’effort frangais. 

GUSTAVE LANSON 
University of Paris. 


Poetic Origins and the Ballad, by Louise Pound. x + 247 pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1921. $2.50. 


For a generation, American scholars, with few exceptions, have looked upon 
the folk-ballad as a perfectly primitive literary form, as a song-poem arising 
out of the creative spirit of a dancing throng. Miss Louise Pound in Poetic 
Origins and the Ballad removes that theory from its foundations. Her pre- 
face phrases her chief contentions: 

‘*The leading theses of the present volume are that the following assump- 
tions which have long dominated our thought on the subject of poetic origins 
and the ballads should be given up, or at least should be seriously qualified ; 
namely, the belief in the ‘communal’ authorship and ownership of primitive 
poetry; disbelief in the primitive artist; reference to the ballad as the earliest 
and most universal poetic form; belief in the origin of narrative songs in 
the dance, especially definition of the English and Scottish traditional ballad 
type as of dance origin; belief in the emergence of traditional ballads from 
the illiterate, that is, belief in the communal creation rather than re-creation 
of ballads; belief in the special powers of folk-improvisation; and belief that 
the making of traditional ballads is a ‘closed account’.’’ 

The contentions are stated negatively because they attack an accepted 
theory. The book itself is the opposite of negative: in reviewing the case it 
does not hunt the old trails, but abounds in fresh evidence and constructive 
suggestion: 

‘There is a ‘history of taste’ for folk poetry just as for book poetry.’’ 

‘*The tendency in criticism has been to associate the ballads with older 
heroic poetry or romance, or with dance songs; but comparison will show that, 
in the texts earliest to appear, a closer comparison in lyrical quality and in 
the use of refrains and repetition is afforded by the religious lyrics.’’ 

The volume is chiefly made up of papers contributed by Professor Pound 
to scholarly journals. The divisions of its attack upon the accepted theory 
are clear from the chapter titles: 

I. The Beginnings of Poetry 

II. The Medieval Ballad and the Dance 
III. Ballads and the Illiterate 
IV. The Ballad Style 

V. The English Ballads and the Church 

VI. Balladry in America 
- Miss Pound distinguishes ballad-emergence from ballad-genesis; she finds 
the individual poet’s work among primitive peoples; she helps us to identify 
the process of ballad making in this decade. For now, as in times gone by, 
the poem is sung by men who care nothing for its maker: and in this year 
of grace ‘‘Roll a Rock Down’’ and ‘‘High-Chin Bob’’ by Knibbs and by 
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Badger Clark are gathered up as folk-ballads in the Southwest; and in a 
collection of Irish folk-songs ‘‘Down by the Salley Gardens’’ stands without 
the name of Yeats. 

In this period of individualism the older theory that there was formerly a 
folk so homogeneous that its group power expressed itself spontaneously, 
coherently, and even artistically, seems to run counter to common sense. But 
the folk belong in that glorified land of ‘‘the former age;’’ they are strangers 
to the common light of day. Seen through a romantic haze, communal author- 
ship wins eredence. Poetic Origins and the Ballad is of large service to 
scholarship in fixing a clear light on the subject. 


E. F. PIPER 
University of Iowa 


Early Tudor Poetry, 1485-1547, by John M. serdan. xix + 546 pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1920. $4.50. 


Professor Berdan’s work is composed of six monographs: the back-ground 
to the literature, the medieval tradition, humanism, the influence of con- 
temporary literature, Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. It is at times hard 
to follow the writer’s discrimination of parts. The difficulty seems to be that 
he turns his back on popular literature in favor of ‘‘formal’’ literature, 
thus causing the book to lack a perfectly rounded view of the period. 

After Lydgate the author sees no uniform literary development, every poem 
being sporadic. Literature was engaged in adopting foreign models and in 
originating its own, and medieval traditionary modes were changed. The 
Chaucer apochrypha illustrate the early stage. They are in rhyme royal, use 
the dream device, allegory, and personification. Then follows an interesting 
treatment of Hawes, important because of his popularity. He was an ex- 
ponent of the theory of poetry held by Boccaccio, that poetry should hide and 
obscure the actual truth behind a veil of beauty. The interpretation of The 
Example of Virtue and The Pastime of Pleasure throws light on the allegorical 
methods of Spenser. Hawes added romance to medieval allegory. The 
Bouge of Courte and The Spider and the Fly by Skelton are next considered. 
Skelton is the hero of Professor Berdan’s book. It was Skelton’s function 
to add personal satire to the traditional form. 

One of the ideas which Professor Berdan develops most fully is that 
medieval Latin literature and criticism exercised enormous influence on the 
vernacular poetry of the period. As a literature it was immensely varied, 
its prosody was accentual, and it had a highly developed poetics. John of 
Garlandia (1250) lists forty-four stanza forms; the Exempla Honestae Vitae 
discusses sixty-four rhetorical devices. English poets found in this poetics 
explanation of figures of speech with illustrative examples and, as Professor 
Berdan thinks, followed them. Colores, color repetitio, and other subspecies 
of ornamentation were consciously practiced, and ‘‘aureate’’ language arose 
from this source. Examples from Hawes and Smerte are cited; The Owl and 
the Nightingale is regarded as typical; confirmation is drawn from Wilson, 
Arte of Rhetorique. Even the English verse form known as Skeltonic (French 
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fratrasie) is to be derived from medieval Latin. Professor Berdan sees pro- 
gressive stages of Skeltonics in the Polychronicon, Trevisa’s and Caxton’s 
translations of it. In Cock Loreil’s Bote he finds a medieval Latin type. 
Interesting and genuinely important as this idea is, one feels that Professor 
Berdan carries it too far. With the great mass of popular literature omitted 
from consideration, how can one believe that medieval Latin literature was 
so all powerful? Professor Berdan repeats the important work he has already 
published with reference to the dates of Skelton’s poems, makes it clear that 
in Skelton the nation was finding a voice, and in general presents Skelton 
so well that one feels that he is the proper person to make the modern critical 
edition that he suggests. 

The chapter on humanism takes up Alexander Barclay’s crude pastoral 
eclogues; The Ship of Fools; Heywood and the epigram writers; Caxton; 
Erasmus and his group; schools and pedagogy with Elyot, Vives and Ascham; 
finally, Tottel’s Miscellany and the origin of blank verse. As to the intro- 
duction of blank verse into England, Professor Berdan tends to favor 
Grimald and native origin over Surrey and Italian borrowing. He bases his 
view in part on Ascham’s attack on rhyme in The Scholemaster (Ed. Arber, 
144-149). Cheke at Cambridge and Grimald at Oxford were inveighing 
against rhyme, and Grimald’s blank verse poems in Tottel’s Miscellany may 
be prolusions of his lectures. Blank verse would thus be a metrical experiment 
in the direction of classicism. 

Professor Berdan takes a stand against excessive French influence and is 
thus opposed to Sir Sidney Lee and Professor Kastner. He regards Italy as 
immediately dominant in English literature and Wyatt as a follower of 
Petrarch. His interpretation of Surrey is valuable in connection with Pro- 
fessor Padelford’s recent edition of Surrey’s poems, and his review of the 
facts and issues of Surrey’s life is in general agreement with Professor 
Padelford. Surrey’s position as a nobleman of distinction made his influence 
paramount; his English was much less archaic than that of Wyatt, and his 
verse form for the first time presented a codrdination of accent and syliable. 
Wyatt, ‘‘following the medieval tradition, composed by ear.’’ Surrey’s 
verse was also accentual but was usually so composed that in regular scansion 
the verse stress and the sense stress fell upon the same syllable. In his dis- 
eussion of Surrey’s translation of the second and fourth books of the Aeneid, 
Professor Berdan makes the interesting suggestion that Surrey’s translation 
may be independent of the Italian blank verse translations on which it is 
usually supposed to have been based. He makes no use of Miss Willcock’s 
publication of the variants from the fourth book in the long unknown edition 
printed by John Day. 

The strength of Professor Berdan’s work lies in the vigor of its inter- 
pretation in accordance with his own statement that ‘‘to comprehend a poem 
written three hundred years ago requires constructive imagination.’’ 


H. C. 
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